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The “‘ Horse Fair,”’ by Rosa Bonheur. 


This is areproduction of the most famous picture of horses in the world. The late W. H. Vanderbilt paid 
$30,000 for the original, which has recently been presented to the Metropolitan Art Museum in Central Park, 
New York City, where it can now be seen by the public. 


These Handsome Horses 
are placed before the readers of the CoMPANION in this en- 
graving of the original painting as types of HIGH-SPIRITED, 
SOUND AND HEALTHY ANIMALS. 


Is Your Horse Sound? 


Do you know why he is lame? Have you examined his feet? 
The foot is the vulnerable member of a horse. When it is injured 
your horse is useless. A poor nail used in shoeing is the most 
common cause of lameness and loss of valuable horses. 

Stiff cut nails will split and break, and are liable to penetrate 
the flesh part of the foot, or else they will bind the hoof in such a| 
grip that either hoof or nail has to give way. 

Every blacksmith will tell you that ‘the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail was the safest,” and the only one that is now made 
exactly like it is the 


PUTNAM NAIL. 


It never splits, slivers or breaks, and, if you value soundness in your 
horse, you cannot afford to be careless, indifferent or ¢gnorant of its use. 
For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. Mention the Youth’s Companion, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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A Year’s Subscription to this Beautiful Magazine and a Weekly Illustrated Paper 
for less than the price of a subscription to one of the great Magazines alone. 


This special offer is the lowest ever made for this great magazine, the success of which has been unique 
in publishing enterprises. 


“The success of Scribner’s Magazine is something unparalleled in the history of periodical literature. It 
has a national fame, and a circulation in all parts of the civilized world.”—Boston Traveller. 


Scribner’s Magazine for 1888. 
A PARTIAL PROSPECTUS. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Spon°many topics, old and new, in'a familier and personal way 


which will form new bonds of friendship between the author and his thousands of readers. In his first 
paper, entitled “A CHAPTER ON DREAMS,” he tells, incidentally, some interesting facts concern- 
ing the origin of his story, ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” This will appear in the January number. 


RAILWAYS wiil be the subject of an especially important and interesting series of papers, dealing with 
their administrations and construction, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels 
and passes, and, indeed, those branches of the subject which in this day engage the attention of the whole 
country. The illustrations which will accompany this series will be very elaborate, original, and beautiful. 
The authors and the titles of the future articles will be announced later. 
THE FICTION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work of well-known writers but in 
that of new authors. A serial novel, entitled ‘First Harvests,” by F. J. STIMSON, 
Y JAMES and H. C. BUNNER, the latter illus- 


will be ae in January, Novelettes by HENR 
trated, will appear early in the year. There will also be many short stories of notable strength and fresh- 


ness, several of them illustrated. 
Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great musician’s, of special 


MENDELSSOHN LETTERS. interest, written to Moscheles, his friend and master, will furnish the 


substance of two or three articles. They will be illustrated by many portraits, drawings by Mendelssohn 
himself, and other original and unique material. 


ELECTRICITY in its various applications as a motive power, EXPLOSIVES 
of a group of illustrated articles of great practical and popul 
authorities upon these topics. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES Soni. HOPS; on “The Manat Arms,” 1, H- 


etc., will be the subject 
ar interest, by leading 


iy of Waterloo, by 
LASHFIELD ; 


two ps ers by EDWARD L. WILSON, illustrating results of recent Egyptian research; a further 
gy 3 WILLIAM F. APTHORP, on a subject connected with his recent contribution on Wagner; 
2. 


GENT’S papers on physical supeepesent will be continued, also Prof. SHALER’S articles 


on the surface of the earth, both being admirab 

SHORT ESSAYS will be, as during the past year, an especially noticeable and individual feature. 
They will include papers by AUGUSTI BIRRELL, author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta;” 

some further articles by W. C. BRO ELL, articles "Le ‘WILLIAM JAMES, AUSTIN 

DOBSON, Gen. A. W. GREELY, Prof. JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. 

FIELDS, EDWARD KING, C. A. YOUNG, and many others. 

The Magazine will show increased excellence in its illustrations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. abundant and elaborate than ever. 


the best work of the leading artists, and to 


y illustrated. 





They will be more 

It is the intention of the publishers to represent 

Da ee and foster the most skilful methods of wood-engraving. 
it what is finest, most sincere, and original. 


The Magazine, on its artistic side, will exh 
25 cents for the Special Christmas Number of Scribner’s Magazine, or have your sub- 


SEND scription begin with this issue. It is superb. 


Indicate whether your subscription is a renewal or not. 
offer may be sent to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York; 
or, PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston. 


Remittances for the above extraordinary 


















CHRISTMAS. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT FOR $2.50.) 
The Waterbury Watch 


Endorsed by the ‘‘Youth’s Companion’ in these words :— 
“Its durability, beauty, accuracy, and low price have already 





caused it to become the most popular watch yet made, 
either in America or Switzerland.”’ 

“If parents could understand that the Waterbury Watch 
is a REAL WATCH, ACCURATE and DURABLE, it would be 
difficult to supply the demand. We GUARANTEE that every 
Waterbury Watch will give satisfaction.” 




















Because it is composed 
| 





SIMPLE. of less than one-half the 
number of parts in an 
ordinary watch. 
Because it will run 28 | 

ACCURATE. hours with one winding, | 
and keeps time equal to | 
expensive watches. 
Because it sells every- 

CHEAP. where for $2.50, and is 


within the reach of 


everybody. 





CAN BE HAD ONLY FROM 


Retail Watch Dealers. 


NONE SOLD 














AT RETAIL BY 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO. 
GEORGE MERRITT, Gen’l Agent, 
92 & 94 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. | 





“IVE GOT A WATERBURY.” 








INVIGORATING 
ano 
NUTRITIOUS 
nsures a healthy appetite 

Aids digestion 


and 
Strengthens the system 


RECOMMENDED BY 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
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ond.” zs and, fumbling under his jacket, the boy the tail-end Py a name, Dat that difference of a 


produced a worn and creased bit of pasteboard, 

bearing a partly obliterated name and address. 
“Here it is. 

long I don’t know as you can read it. 


| 


single letter looms up in your case, young chap— | doorsteps. 

| 1@’ me see. A good ninety mile to Portland, and | freezing about his feet. 
I’ve carried it in my pocket so | over a hundred from there to Boston. 
But that’s | your Salem—is this side of Boston. 





The boy was  Widiepesting malonmedity on Yr 
The drip from the roof was already 
Behind him rose the for- 
Salem— | est-covered spurs of Mt. Abraham, growing darker 
But it’s a|/and darker against the cold, clear sky; and a 


a storm. 


RUNAGE™ fF | the name,” said the boy, as if throwing the re- | round hundred and eighty mile from here, if ’tis | dreary wind was rising, giving some promise of 


J clem, 


ibn ie 


So 5 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


CHAPTER I. 


A rough bundle 
of a boy, bound- 
ed by a narrow- 
brimmed felt hat 
that seemed too 
small for his 
head, a loose 
jacket too big for 
his body, and a 
pair of rubber 
boots too large 
for his feet, came 
tramping thro’ 
the slush and 
melting snow of 
a desolate settle- 
ment in the wilds 
of Maine. 

The day, though one of the shortest of the year, 
had been mild and bright, but the sun had sunk 
early behind the wooded hills, and with the sud- 
den chill of the December dusk a gloom over- 
spread the landscape and a shadow fell on the 
hoy’s heart. 

“T thought, from what he said, ’twas a good 
deal more of a place,” he muttered to himself. 
“T don’t see no such a great show for business 
here.” 

At the close of his toilsome all-day’s journey on 
foot, a foreboding came over him that it was to | 
end in some bitter disappointment. Since be had 
got so false an impression of the town, might he 
not have been equally deceived in the person he 
was coming to seek ? 

“T can’t believe that,” he said. “But what did 
he mean by telling me he lived ina city? I'll ask 
that man.” 

“Tf you please, sir, is this Salem ?” 

“This is Salem, my boy.” The man, who was 
crossing the street, answered the question in an 
off-hand, business-like way, and continued his 
course. The boy called after him, anxiously,— 

“If you please, mister, do you know anybody 
living here of the name of Turner ?” 

“Oh, yes ; everybody knows Turner.” The man 
stopped and pointed. “That yellow house yon- 
der, just before you get to the bridge.” 

“Thank you,” said the boy, gratefully ; and he 
walked on with a’lighter heart and quicker step. 
If he could find his friend he felt sure that all 
would be well, and the mistake he had made in 
thinking Salem so much more of a place would be 
explained. 

He went around, in a humble manner, to the 
side door of the yellow house, and knocked, hard- 
ly louder than his heart was knocking, with hope 
and fear in his breast. Yes, Mr. Turner lived 
there, and he was in, he was told by a woman 
who opened the door; and then an old man with 
a bushy gray head came forward. 

Again the boy’s spirit felt a chill of misgivings : 
the place and people didn’t seem at all such as he 
had imagined the home and family of his good 
friend to be. 

“Did you want anything of me?” said the old 








aa 


‘‘What’s your name ?” the 
old man inquired. 

“Woodie Thorpe. My 
whole first name is Wood- 
man, but folks sometimes 
call me Woodie Barrus, since 
I’ve lived so long with my 
Cousin Tom.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you any parents 
or other relatives ?” 

‘“My father was killed by 
a falling tree, four years ago; 
and my mother died the next 
spring. I suppose I may have 
other relatives besides Cousin 
Tom somewhere, but I don’t 
know where.” 

“Do ask him into the house, 
and don’t keep the poor boy 
standing there, with the door 
open!”’ exclaimed the woman 
of the house, in a tone of 
mingled kindness and im- 















































































sponsibility for all blunders upon the tattered |a rod. That’s what 
card—“‘Nathan P. Turner, Salem; and that’s the | that one little letter 
man I want to find.” signifies for you.” 
“There’s no such man here, nor in this partof| The boy was so 
the country, I’m very sure.” And the wrong Mr. | pitiful a picture, dis- 
Turner took what was left of the right Mr. Turn- | heartened, uncertain, 
er’s card between his thumb and finger. ‘Mamie, | trembling, with the 
hand me my spectacles, or else read this name | winter night closing 
yourself. What do you make out?” as a small | in upon him, that the 
girl came forward and scrutinized it sharply by |old man, after re- 
the waning light. garding him a mo- 
‘*Nathan P. Turner, Salem,” she read, without | ment, continued, in a 
much difficulty. kinder tone,— 
“Yes, that’s it!” cried the boy, eagerly. “He ‘You don’t know 
must be here somewhere.” much of the world, 
But the old man shook his bushy head. do ye, not to have 





“Ts that all, Mamie? Git me my glasses.” found out  there’s 
Salem, Ms.,” said the gir]. more’n one Salem in 
““Ms.? What’s Ms.?” the old man demanded. | it.’ 





“T don’t know what Ms. stands for,” replied| ‘I don’t know 
the boy. “But I kind o’ thought it might mean |nothing of the 
the part of the town where he lives.” | world,” the boy an- 

“T'll tell you what it means?” exclaimed the | swered, out of the 
old man, having adjusted his spectacles. Salem, | very depths of hu- 
Ms., is Salem, Massachusetts, boy! This is) | mility. “T never was 
Salem, in the State of Maine. You’ve missed | away from home be- 
your mark, youngster, by nigh onto a couple | fore.” 
hundred mile.” ‘Where is your 

Fortunately the boy was well propped in his | home?” 
extensive rubber boots; otherwise he might have “Taint nowhere 
tumbled over, so sudden and stunning was this | now. *Twas over in 
blow. Bushfork.” 

“Salem, Massachusetts,” the old man repeated, | ‘Well, why aint it 
“that’s the place ye want. Haint ye got no | there now ?” 
more gumption than to come hunting for itin the} ‘My cousin, Tom 
wilderness of Maine ?” Barrus, that I lived 

“I thought Mass. stood for Massachusetts,” | with, he died last 
said the boy, in a faint voice. ‘I never heard of |summer, and now 
anybody putting Ms. for 
it before.” 

‘Neither did I, gran’- 
pa,” spoke up 
the girl, inclined 
to take his part. 

“Of course it’s 
Mass.” 
“It’s gener’ly 








man with the bushy gray head. 

“I want to see Mr. Turner,” faltered the boy. 

“T am Mr, Turner.” 

In his little close-rimmed felt hat, buttoned 
jacket, and big rubber boots, the boy stood there 
in the December dusk, and looked up with a jaded, 
anxious, distressed face at the bushy-headed old 
man looking down. 

“It’s another Mr. Turner I want,” said he. 
“Maybe he’s your son.” 

“I have no son,” said the old man; ‘‘and there 
is no other Mr. Turner, that I know of, in this 
town.” 

The boy looked dazed for a moment; then said, 
in a forced voice : “They told me this was Salem.” 

‘And so it is,” said the man. 

‘Well, Ae lives in Salem—the Mr. Turner I’ve 
come all the way from Bushfork to see. I’ve his 





Mass., but some- 






patience, for the chilly wind 
TT nu % 4 was penetrating the house. 
awe NM : So Woodie Thorpe was 
gp “sty taken into a warm little kit- 
°- chen, where a supper of bear 
meat was frying, the smoke 
of which was 
incense to his 
hungry scul. 


= “But who .is this other Mr. 

. Turner you're in search of ?”’ the old 

= man asked, as he gave him a seat 
by the stove. 

‘‘He’s a man who comes to Bush- 
his wife has married | fork for hunting and fishing sometimes. He came 
another man that don’t | last summer, expecting Tom would go into the 
like mé, and there aint} woods with him. Tom was a regular guide; but 
no more room in the | Tom was sick, and so I went.” 
house for me.” And a| ‘You!” and the bushy-headed old man looked 


sob broke into the boy’s voice, as at|down with incredulous surprise at the sma]l 
the memory of wrongs. 


stranger ‘‘Howold beye? Not above twelve or 


“So you’ve run away !” : thirteen, to judge by your looks.” 


wt. “Me, sit; 


card. ‘Me, stands for Maine. 
Me., now, your man would “be ~here, ‘and yon | this morning. 
would be all right. 


I haven’t run away. They’ve no 
times Ms.,” replied the old man, giving back the| claim on me, and when they treated me so 1} Woodie replied. 
If ‘it was Salem, | couldn’t stand it any longer, then I left. 
I’ve been travelling, and I’ve come 
It seems a little matter at, to the wrong Salem, after all!” you 


“T haint kep’ track o’ my age very well,” 
‘But Cousin Tom said he cal- 
It was | culated I was fourteen last March.” 
“And could you act as a guide? 
?” said the old man. 


A mite like 
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“Well, I did!” The boy's face lighted up as he 
told his story there by the comfortable fire, with 
Mamie and her grandfather to sympathize with 
him; and the woman, pausing in her work to 
listen. ‘He took sick in the woods, and we was 
seven mile from any settlement, and I took care 
of him and brought him out,—and he was the 
best friend I ever had!” Woodie exclaimed, with 
a throb of emotior. ‘And when he left, he gi’ me 
that card, and toid me if I ever wanted help of 
any kind, to let him know. He would have 
taken me home with him, but Tom wasn’t will- 
ing; and we didn’t expect then Tom was going to 
die. I wished afterwards I had gone; and when I 
found I couldn’t stay there much longer, I looked 
at the card ever so many times a day, and asked 
which way Salem was; and when I heard a man 
might walk to it between sun and sun, I just 
made up my mind and started. But the walking 
was awful, and I missed my way two or three 
times ; and now,” he added, with another break in 
his voice, ‘it seems I’ve missed it altogether, and 
might about as well have gone to the North Pole!” 

“Oh, no! not quite so bad as that,” said the old 
man. ‘Yon’re in a better haven than you’d be 
apt to find up there, this time of year. We can 
keep ye over night,—can’t we, Marthy ?—and give 
ye supper and breakfast, and maybe some good 
advice in the morning.” 

“Yes, we can do that,” said the woman, placing 
the supper on the table; while the young girl 
looked at Woodie Thorpe with eyes that shone 
with sympathy. 

The advice the old man had to bestow upon the 
young traveller the next morning was, that he 
Should go back to his home in Bushfork, and 
make the best of it. But Woodie hung his head. 

“I can’t go back there,” he said. ‘They would 
treat me worse than ever now. Which is the way 
to that other Salem—away off in Massachusetts ?” 

“You don’t think of go- 
ing there, do you?” ex- 
claimed the old man. 

“I don’t know what I 
shall do. But I may as 
well move along. What’s 
the name of the next place 
on the road ?” 

“The first place of any 
importance is Farmington. 
That’s twenty mile from 
here. But you can strike 
the railroad nigher than 
that.” 

“T don’t know what I 
want of the railroad, with 
two good legs of my own,” 
said Woodie, ashamed to 
admit that he couldn’t af- 
ford to ride. Then, putting 
his hand in his pocket, he 
asked how much he owed 
for his entertainment. 

“We sometimes take 
pay from travellers,” the 
old man answered, scratch- 
ing that bushy gray head 
of his. “But I guess you 
aint much overburdened 
with cash.” 

“I don’t happen to have 
more’n I can carry,” said the boy, with a smile. 
“But I aint a-beggar.” And he took out some 
small change. 

“Put up yer chink! put up yer chink!” cried 
the old man. ‘We couldn’t take nothing from a 
boy like you, no way in the world. You'll want 
what you’ve got to take ye to Farmington and 
keep ye over night. I don’t calc’late you'll go 
much farther. Maybe ye can find something to 
do there. Wish we had something for ye here. 
Never mind yer thanks, sonny. You're quite 
welcome, quite welcome, to what little we’ve done 
for ye.” 

With a full heart and over-full eyes, Woodie 
Thorpe left these kind people, and took the Farm- 
ington road, with the other Mr. Turner’s dilapi- 
dated card in his pocket, and eighty-nine cents in 
money to keep it company. 

He had left Bushfork, the day before, with 
ninety-seven cents, and had paid eight cents for 
the crackers and cheese he ate on his journey. 
With what remained he now set off, in the depth 
of winter, with only the rudest tracks before him, 
over the frozen slush and half-trodden snow, to 
walk to that other Salem, a hundred and eighty 
miles away. , 

This was his secretly formed resolution, which, 
however, he did not fully admit even to himself. 
The longing for his friend, whom it would be 
such joy and good fortune to find, was like a pow- 
erful magnet in his breast, drawing him on; and 
while his strength lasted, neither forest solitudes, 


nor dreary stretches of unfrequented roads, nor | 


blinding snowstorms, nor hunger and weariness 
and cold—and he had to encounter all these— 
could turn him from his purpose. 

Only twice on that terrible journey did he sleep 
inside a human habitation, but barns and sheds 
and stacks afforded him his only shelter from the 
night and wintry wind. 

He had no overcoat, and water had begun to 
find its way into his big rubber boots, even on 
that first day of thaw. Fortunately, there were 
not many such days, but it was not long before 
the snow itself followed the insidious water, and 
kept his feet wet and cold. 

He had set out with a manly determination not 


|to beg, but his little store of money was soon 
gone; and then, when he asked for a job of saw- 
ing wood, to pay for his breakfast or supper, and 
found himself often repulsed, as if he had been a 
common tramp, the real shame and hardship of 
his journey began. 

Occasionally he got a ride on a pung or wood- 
sled, going his way, and that he considered an im- 
mense help. And he found a few kind people, 
who listened to his story, gave him food and shel- 
ter, and allowed him to warm his feet by their 
fires; but the farther he went, the more miserable 
and shabby he appeared, and the more he was 
treated like a vagabond and impostor, undeserving 
of sympathy. 

He was three days in reaching Portland; then 
three days more in reaching Newburyport, by 
which time he had become so footsore and worn 
and jaded, and so unenterprising in getting rides, 
that it was not until the afternoon of the eighth 
day from the wrong Salem that he crossed the 
bridge from Beverly, and entered the streets of the 
right Salem at last. 

It chanced that it was Christmas day, but as 
dismal a Christmas as one often sees. A thin fog 
was driving in from the sea, and a drizzling rain 
was falling. Rain and fog froze upon every ob- 
ject they touched, and trees and fences and house- 
fronts were sheathed in ice. The walks were slip- 
pery, except where one’s foot broke through the 
newly formed crust at the crossings, into slush 
and water and mud below. 

Such was the afternoon when, at three o’clock, 
the little traveller, after much inquiry and going 
astray, turned into the yard of a fine old house on 
Chestnut Street. It must have been beautiful 
there in summer, and the place suited well his no- 
tion of what Ais Mr. Turner’s home should be; 
but it looked dreary enough in the mist and driz- 





zle, and the bare elms under which he passed 





“T don’t see how you can, for he isn’t at home.” 
‘When will he be home ?” Woodie asked. 
“Can’t say. Lle’s gone to Boston.” 

Woodie fumbled with numb fingers for the limp 
remnant of his precious card, and was gasping for 
breath enough to say, ‘‘He told me to find him; 
may I come in and wait?” when the sleek boy re- 
marked : 

“You shouldn’t ring at the front door of gentle- 
men’s houses. Go tothe back door if you want 
anything.” 

And the front door was abruptly closed, shutting 
one boy within, with the warmth and Christmas 
cheer, and the other without, in the wintry wind 
and freezing rain. 


CHAPTER II. 


Woodie Thorpe did not go to the back door, as 
he was bidden,—why should he, since his friend 
was not at home ?—-but wandered away again, 
watched from a window by the boy within, until 
he disappeared in the fog and drizzle down the 
street. 

Now this young gentleman was Clifford Turner, 
a younger brother of Nathan P., and by no means 
the hardl-hearted child of fortune his conduct may 
have made him appear. The country was at that 
time infested by tramps, who wore out the pa- 
tience of the most benevolent householders, and 
this was not the first time poor Woodie had been 
taken for one of that worthless crew. 

Besides, Clifford Turner was expecting a friend 
of his to come to their Christmas dinner, and hear- 
ing the door-bell, he had gone himself to admit 
him, when he found our drenched and tattered 
young traveller instead. 

But his friend caine in a short time; it was Mil- 
ton Morris, from the boarding-school. Other 
friends and relatives were already gathered in the 
commodious old house, and just at dark,—it grew 








“It was all owing to the absurd circumstance 
that I couldn’t call a hack in the middle of a 
swamp, when a rainstorm came on. It’s a ridic- 
ulous oversight that hacks are not provided in 
such cases, and I had to suffer for it.” 

“Tell how you happened to go into the woods 
with only a boy for a guide,” said Clifford. ‘Mil- 
ton would like to hear about that.” 

“It was because the guide I depended on 
chanced to be sick,” said Nathan P.; “but I had 
gone up there for a little taste of wild life, and I 
meant to have it, even if I went into the woods 
alone. I had been there before, and didn’t need a 
guide as much as I needed some one to wait on me 
and cook for me, paddle me about the lake, and 
help me fight mosquitoes. Tom sent his boy to 
find me another. man, and when he came back 
without one, he—the boy—looked at me so wist- 
fully, remarking that he knew how to cook trout 
and venison, and imake coffee,—and he was 
altogether such a bright, active, helpful little 
fellow, though hardly fourteen years old, and 
small for his age,—that I made up my mind at 
once. 

***Tom,’ I said, ‘if you can’t go yourself, I’ll 
have no guide but your boy here.’ 

‘« ‘He'll do you good service,’ says Tom, ‘though 
I didn’t like to say so till you had seen whether 
you could do better.’ 

“Then you should have seen that youngster’s 
face light up! He was fond of adventures of that 
sort, and I learned afterwards that he wasn’t very 
happy at home. The family were only relatives 
of his, and though Tom was kind, Tom’s wife was 
a shrew, and made life squally for him sometimes. 
Besides, he seemed to have taken a liking to me 
the year before; I was there then, and made him 
some little presents, which I had forgotten all 
about, but which, it appeared, he remembered, as 
if he had never tasted caramels nor handled a 
four-bladed _pocket-knife 
before. 

“T passed the night in 
their log-cabin there at 
Bushfork, and early the 
next morning, with Little 
Barrus — that’s what I 
called him; his adopted 
father was Tom Barrus— 
and another still smaller 
boy of Tom’s, to help us 
with our foter, I put out 
for the old camping - 
ground. You know what 
a toter is?” Nathan P. 
went on, looking over at 
Clifford’s friend Milton. 
“Tt’s a sort of narrow 
sled, or drag, by which 
you carry your luggage 
and provisions and am- 
munition along the trail 
through the woods, where 
nothing on wheels can go 
—let alone hacks. We 
had a horse to haul it, 
and the littlest Barrus 
rode the horse, while I 








WOODIE THORPE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


whistled in the wind, and creaked in their icy 
mail. 

There was not much strength left in the boy’s 
tired limbs, nor hope in his heart, but with what 
little he had he mounted the broad stone steps, 
and gave the bell a spasmodic pull. As he did so, 
you might have seen that he staggered a little, and 
kept his hold of the bell-handle, as if to save 
himself from reeling backwards off the steps. 
He had had nothing but a crust to eat since morn- 
ing, and for two days he had been as near starva- 
tion as a boy could well be, and keep on his feet. 

The door was opened, and out of the warm hall, 
with a whiff of soft, summer-like air, stepped a 
boy of about Woodie Thorpe’s own age, but be- 
longing, you would almost have said, to another 
species. He was plump and dry and sleek; his 
hair was carefully parted on one side, over a full, 
fair forehead ; his dainty necktie was in a perfect 
knot, and his polished shoes shone. 

An amazing contrast was Woodie. His cheeks 
were sunken, his eyes had a glassy glitter, his hair 
was unkempt, his face unwashed; his hands were 
a grimy pair of paws. He was drenched to the 
skin, and his shapeless hat and ragged jacket were 
already stiffening with frost. His soiled trousers 
disappeared in the tops of his dilapidated boots, 
which made a flapping sound without, and gave 
forth a churning sound from within, as the soaked 
feet took a step toward the other boy. 

“Does Mr. Turner—Mr. Nathan P. Turner— 
live here?” Poor Woodie put his question ina 
faint and anxious breath, as if his life depended 
on the answer. 

‘*He does,” said the fair and sleek boy, coldly, 
with a frown at the little wretch who had ventured 
to ring the street door-bell. 

“Can I see him ?” and as Woodie faltered forth 
this second question, the mighty difference be- 
tween this boy’s prosperity and his own misery, 





and the stupendous folly he had been guilty of in 
making such a journey, to find a man who had 
| probably forgotten him, and would no doubt 
| Sewn, even as this boy frowned at sight of his 
| wretchedness,—all this came over him in a way 
that prepared his sinking heart for the prompt and 
‘cold response. 


dark very early that night,—Nathan P. arrived 
from Boston. 

Clifford knew very well when he was expected, 
and had been needlessly sparing of information in 
response to poor Woodie’s inquiries. He had 
learned that the most annoying of all tramps was 
he who ascertained in advance the names of peo- 
ple living in houses he proposed to visit, and it 
never occurred to him that our little adventurer 
from Bushfork could have any honest business 
with his brother. 

Woodie wandered away hopeless and forlorn, 
and ready to sink down at any moment with 
weariness and want of food. He saw the interi- 
ors of happy homes lighted up, one by one, as the 
early winter night set in, and caught glimpses of 
bright children in the glow of lamps and open fires 
before the curtains were drawn, as if to shut him 
out even from the sight of such warmth and bliss. 

He was faint and giddy, with a dull ache in his 
head and despair in his heart, and senses fast he- 
coming dulled by the severity of the sleety storm. 
With no other object in view but to pass away the 
time until his friend should return home, he walked 
about by the waning daylight, and then by the 
glimmering gaslight, as the street lights were 
lighted, and at length sought a dismal shelter un- 
der some coal-sheds by a wharf. 

By this time the Christmas festivites were at 
their height in the old Turner mansion. A goodly 
company of old and young surrounded the table, 
at one end of which Nathan P. himself cracked 
his pleasant jokes and carved the goose. He was 
a short, rosy, jovial bachelor, evidently the pride 
of his widowed mother, and a favorite with his 
brothers and sisters and cousins, who were present 
on the cheerful occasion. 

“I was never better in my life,” he said, in reply 
to some one who spoke of his glowing health, 


when I get a little farther along with the dinner. 
I haven’t been troubled by a visit from my old 
enemy since I was in the Maine woods last sum- 
mer.” 

‘“‘We heard you had a rheumatic attack up 
there,” said Cousin Belle, from Springfield. “How 





did it happen?” 





| had. 
“though I am not quite so well as I expect to be | 





and my juvenile guide 
tramped behind, or at the 
side of the toter, when 
there was danger of its being upset by the roots 
and stumps amongst which we took our some- 
what winding way. The boy and the horse were 
to take us to our camp, leave us there, and return 
for us at the end of ten days. 

“Tt looked like rain when we started, but little 
did I expect such a rain! We had gone about 
four miles, and were in the middle of a great 
swamp, when it began to pour. We might have 
gone back, but as it was only three miles farther 
to the lake, where there was a good hut to shelter 
us, we kept on, and reached there about noon, as 
wet as if we had just come out of the lake itself, 
like so many muskrats. 

‘Rubber coat? I had one, but it was in my 
trunk, and my trunk was on the ¢oter, and I was 
pretty well drenched before I could have got at it, 
so sudden was the shower. Then, thinking it 
would hold up before long, and I might get dry 
walking, I didn’t take out my blanket at all. But 
there was no hold up to that rain; it poured, as 
Little Barrus said, as if the plug was out, all that 
day and all that night. 

“The hut was damp, and somebody had been 
there and burned up all the dry wood Barrus had 
provided, and we had a great deal of trouble in 
making a very poor fire. The result was that 
when I awoke the next morning, I could scarcely 
move hand or foot; I was one entire rheumatic 
ache and cramp! 

‘‘Well, there I was, disabled, and no more ca- 
pable of walking back to Tom’s than I was of fly- 
ing back. The horse and boy had gone back the 
afternoon before. Little Barrus would have gone 
for me if I had let him, but it was a hard road to 
travel, and it would have taken him all day to go 
and return; and there was no doctor there, not 
even an apothecary’s shop, nor any nurse to be 
I had some medicines with me, and I had 
to be my own doctor. The hut was my hospital, 
and Little Barrus my nurse. 

“And a capital nurse he was!” Nathan P. went 
on, carving for himself at last. ‘Such constant, 
kind attention I never saw in anybody else, except 
my own mother,” with a glance at the fine old 
lady at the other end of the table, who listened to 
his story now for the twentieth time, perhaps, 
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with glistening eyes. “He was more anxious 
about me than I was about myself, and he seemed 
to know by intuition what was wanted of him. 
He had everything to do; to cook his own meals, 
and mine too, when I was able.to eat, get wood 
and water, and run to wait on me whenever I 
called; and he never failed me once. He was so 
faithful, so sympathetic, that the mere sight of 
him or the sound of his voice was a comfort. I do 
believe,” added Nathan P., with a tremor in his 
lowered tones, “‘if it had been necessary for him 
to give his own life to save mine, he would have 
done it cheerfully. 

“Well, fine weather, after two days of rain, 
good nursing, and good doctoring,—I must take 
a little credit to myself,—brought me through; 
and I didn’t stay very long to hunt and fish, I 
assure you, after I was once more on my feet. 
We caught a few trout and shot a few partridges ; 
and then, the horse coming for us, we beat a 
retreat. 

“T never so regretted parting with a boy in my 
life” — 

Nathan P. was going on with his story, when a 
servant came in to say that some one was asking 
for him at the kitchen door. 

“For me? Ihave but just begun my dinner! 
Who is it? What does he want?” 

“He looks like a tramp, and a pretty miserable 
kind of one,” replied the woman. 

“That reminds me,” said Clifford; ‘‘one came 
to the front door for you an hour or two ago. The 
hardest-looking case I’ve seen for a great while! 
not so big as I am, though he looked almost as 
old as the Old Man of the Sea.” 

“Two, eh? and it isn't a very good day for 
tramps, either!” said Nathan P., laying down 
his knife and fork. 

‘Perhaps it’s the same one,” explained the wo- 
man. ‘This one is little, and it may be hard times 
that makes him look so old.” 

‘‘Nathan has but just begun to eat his dinner,” 
observed the old lady. “If it is anybody who 
really has business with him, he can wait or 
call again in an hour. But if he has only 
come begging, give him something to eat and 
send him away.” 

At that Nathan P. 
settled down once more 
to his knife and fork. 

“Don’t let the in- 
terruption spoil your 
story,” said Cousin 
Belle. ‘I am interested 
in that boy.” 

“There isn’t much 
more to tell,” Nathan I. 
resumed. ‘That boy 
actually shed tears when 
I left him at Bushfork ; 
and I am not ashamed 
to confess that I had 
a slight mistiness of 
vision. I proposed to 
bring him home with 
me, but Tom couldn’t 
agree to it; more than 
that, Tom’s wife—who 
had always said he was 
a burden to the family, 
and not worth the salt in 
his porridge—came toa 
very sudden conclusion 
that he was worth keep- 
ing. Still I think I could 
have got him off, but 
for Barrus’s sickness. 
He was much worse 
when we came out of the 
woods, and Little Barrus 
thought he ought to stay 
and help the family.” 

Here the servant woman 
re-entered. ‘He says his 
naine is Thorpe, and that you met him out here,— 
in the rain, I think he said,—and told him to come 
and find you.” Such was her imperfect under- 
standing of poor Woodie’s story. 

“Thorpe? I don’t known any Thorpe!” said 
Nathan P. “And I haven’t met anybody in 
the rain, nor told anybody to come and find me. 
lie is either an impostor, or he has come to the 
wrong house by mistake.” 

“I will tell him you don’t know any Thorpe, 
and that he must have come to the wrong house,” 
said the woman, once more retiring. 

‘“‘What would you have done with him if you 
had brought him home?” Clifford wished to 
know. 

“Thad hardly thought as far as that,” replied 
Nathan P. “I could have given him work in 
the shoe factory at all events, and perhaps have 
done better by him than that. 1 would have sent 
him to school, if he had shown an inclination that 
way, for precious little schooling did he ever get, 
in those backwoods of Maine. Then JI might have 
taken him into the bank. But” — 

“O Mr. Turner!” exclaimed the woman, sud- 
denly re-appearing, with a frightened face, “I 
wish you would step here !’’ 

“What has happened ?” cried Nathan P., rising 
abruptly from his Christmas dinner. 

“That boy—for he is nothing but a boy—when 
I told him you didn’t know him, and he had come 
to the wrong house,” the woman went on excit- 
edly, ‘‘he just turned away, with the most pitiful 
face I ever saw, without a word,—he had already 





for the street, but slipped, and fell right there by 
the steps. I waited for him to get up, but he 
did not stir, and I believe he’s in a dead swoon.” 

“Thorpe? Thorpe?” Nathan P. repeated, 
hurriedly following her. ‘It is very strange!” 

“There was another name he gave,” the woman 
added, as they passed through the kitchen,— 
*‘Woodman, or Wood- . 
ford, I couldn’t under- 
stand all he said.” 

The cook was already 
lifting the boy over 
the threshold. His 
clothes were frozen stiff, 
his head and limbs 
drooped heavily; there 
was nothing in the wan, 
worn face that Nathan 
P. recognized. One of 
his lifeless hands un- 
clasped, and a bit of 
crumpled paper fell on 
the floor. Clifford, who 
had run to the spot out 
of curiosity, picked it 
up. 

‘What is it?” his 
brother demanded, and 
snatched it from his 
hand as he was puz- 
zling over it. ‘*My 
card!” he exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

At the same time the 
stiff, frozen, shapeless 
hat fell off, and exposed 
the boy’s pallid fore- 


head and straggling 
hair. 
‘Woodman! did he 


say Woodman?” Na- 
than P. repeated, stoop- 


the 
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ing over him, and trying to remember. ‘‘Woodie 
he cried, in sudden surprise and consternation. 
That name came back to him, though he could 


not remember Thorpe. ‘Mother! Jane! it’s my 
boy-nurse! it’s Little Barrus!” 

It was a strange interruption to a Christmas 
dinner! For a while the table was deserted, 
and everybody crowded to get a glimpse of 
the hero of the story in which all had been 

so much interested a few minutes before. 

“TI never dreamed he could be the one!” 
said Clifford, in bitter self-reproach. ‘He 
must have been reaching for that card when 
1 shut the door in his face.” 

Woodie Thorpe did not yet know what had 
happened to him. But warmth and restora- 
tives soon brought him back to a conscious- 
ness of pain, and of a great joy. 

Bending over him, and rubbing his be- 
numbed limbs, where he lay between dry 
blankets, with a jug of hot water at his feet, 
bending over him, with a face of love and 
pity, and lips uttering words of affection and 
cheer, was the one friend he had in the world, 
—the friend he had made his long and terrible 
journey, in the depths of winter, from the 


drive him from his door. 
‘You are all right now, aren’t you, Little Bar- 





refused the food I offered him,—turned and started 





saying. 


‘You are Mr. Turner!” said Woodie gratefully. 
“I thought I never should get to see you!” 

Then, after a while, as Nathan P. continued to 
rub life into his limbs with warm hands, and 
breathe hope into his heart with kind words, he 
added, in broken sentences, “I had about given 
youup. And Idon’t know how I found you— 



























































or did you 
find me? It 
seéms as if 
I had been asleep !” 
Nathan P. did not 
tell him how near he 
had been to sleeping 
sleep from which there is no awaking in this 


world. 

Clifford now came forward, eager, sympathetic, 
bringing a bowl of soup, followed by his mother, 
announcing that a warm bath was ready. 

‘A little nourishment before the bath, don’t you say 


Little Barrus ?” asked Nathan P., with a smile. 


“Splendid soup, as hot as you can take it!” cried 
Clifford, offering to feed the patient with a spoon. 
‘You won’t object to that.” 


Woodie did not object in the least. ‘Oh, how 
good!” he murmured thankfully, as he sipped 
it. ‘Oh, how it warms me up!” And with the 
blankets about him he sat up in bed, supported 
in the arms of his friend. 

Clifford’s white hand 
trembled with joyful 
eagerness as he fed the 
hungry boy. 

“Why didn’t you tell 
me who you were, when 
I saw you at the door ?” 
he asked, still with stings 
of remorse. “I hadn’t 
the faintest idea!” 

“T tried—I was going 

™ to—but somehow I didn’t 
have time,” said Woodie, 
between spoonfuls. 

‘Where did you go after that?” Nathan P. in- 
quired. 

“] just wandered about, and got under some 
black sheds,” said Woodie. ‘I didn’t feel cold 
any more. I felt numb and sleepy. ‘That fright- 
ened me, for I had heard of people feeling that 





think how it happened; I am confused yet!” 
‘You didn’t dream it,” replied Nathan P. ‘Bu 


\take! I had forgotten your name was Thorpe, 
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lived with, you remember. Tom Barrus—how is 
Tom ?” 

‘‘He’s dead,” Woodie answered, with a faint 
smack after Clifford’s last spoonful. 

Thinking that, if a little soup was good for 
him, a great deal would be better, Clifford would 
have liked to feed him about a gallon, and he 
brought a second bowlful, proud and delighted 
to do so much, and disappointed because Nathan 
P. would not let him spoon it out. 

‘‘He has had enough for the present,” said the 
elder brother, tucking the warm blankets about 
Woodie, to foster the glow that was beginning to 
suffuse his limbs. ‘We mustn’t kill him with 
kindness. Did you say Tom was dead ?” 

‘He died a week or two after you left,” said 
Woodie. ‘‘And she married Reub Hawley. After 
that I got kind o’ crowded out; and I thought of 
you, and heard that Salem wasn’t very far from 
Bushfork, and started to walk to it, with justa 
little of the money left which you gave me,—she 
had taken the rest. But I went to the wrong 
Salem, there’s no city there, only a town, with a 
few houses scattered over a rough country.” 

“You went to Salem in Maine!” exclainicd 
Nathan P. 

‘Yes, and then I started to walk to this Salem,” 
said Woodie. ‘And I walked all the way, only 
once in a while I got a lift, the first few days. 
And I got out of money—and”— 

Tears came fnto his eyes at the recollection of 
his sufferings on that dreadful journey. 

‘You poor Little Barrus!” said Nathan P., 
with tears of pity in his own eyes. “You have 
had a terrible time! But now you have found 
the right Salem, and you shall never be out of 
money again, as long as I have any.” 

“T felt sure you would be my friend!” And 
Woodie began to cry very softly with his newly 
found happiness. 

*‘You took care of me in the Maine woods,” 
Nathan P. went on, ‘“‘and now I am going to take 
care of you. I wonder if I shall make half as 
good a nurse!” 

**You were a very good doctor, I remember,” 
said Woodie, with a faint smile, which grew 
fainter and fainter as he dropped off wearily into 
a deep sleep. 

He had found the right Salem, indeed, and not 
one friend only, but many, one of the most gen- 
erous and devoted being that same Clifford, who 
had shut the street door in his face at first. 
Thanks tothe good nursing he received, he was 
on his feet the next day, a little weak and sore 
from the sufferings he had undergone in his weary 
pilgrimage, but otherwise comfortable, and cer- 
tainly very grateful and very glad. 

He did not go back to Bushfork until long after, 
when he revisited the old place in company with 
Mr. Nathan P. Turner, who was then president of 
the bank in which he was himself a rising clerk. 


Ep ——_—_-_—— 
REMEMBERED HERSELF. 


It is a wise and kindly plan, at Christmas, to 
remember those who will probably be forgotten 
by others, or who have no earthly ties left to be 
| drawn closer at that loving time, 

An invident, as pathetic as it is absurd, which 
happened within the knowledge of a young minis- 
ter, made him, as he says, resolve to carry, at 
every holiday time, some sunshine to hearths that 

had grown cold and lonely. 
| It was before his ordination, when he was turn- 
| ing a penny by teaching school in a country dis- 
| trict, and ‘“‘boarding round.” On Christmas week 
| of that year he stayed at the house of a middle- 

aged widow, a cheery, uncomplaining matron, who 
| always insisted on her share of the teacher, ‘‘for 
company.” . 

When Christmas Eve came, they went together 
to the town hall, where there was to be an enter- 
tainment, to see the gifts taken from the tree. 
Just as they were about to enter the door, the good 
lady turned to the teacher and said, with a quizzi- 
| cal look and a comfortable laugh,— 

“I'm going to tell you something, but don’t you 
laugh at me.” 

“Indeed, I won’t!” 

‘‘You see there’s nobody left to give me Christ- 
mas presents, and it 
makes me feel sort 
of blue not to have 
any—so guess what 
I’ve done !” 

“T can’t, possibly.” 

“T’ve bought a pair 
of gloves, and sent 
’em to be hung on 
the tree, marked with 
my name. Now when 
you hear me called 
you'll laugh, I'll be 
bound! But I sha’n’t 
care; it makes me 
feel more like Clrist- 
mas to have some- 
thing, if I do give it 
to myself.” 

She evidently re- 
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wilds of Maine, to find,—the friend who, he now | way when they were freezing. So I got up, and | garded the little affair as an excellent joke, and 
knew, could never have meant to deny him, and | came back here—or did I dream it? I can hardly 


when her gloves were taken from the tree, nodded 
and smiled at the minister, in high good-humor, 
t | and with a pretence that she knew who had given 


rus? You know me, don’t you?” Nathan P. was | somebody else was near making a fearful mis- ‘them te her. But upon the young man the effect 


I was not quite the same. 
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“T felt a lump in my throat,” he says, “and | nowhere, in the infinite distance across the land,| the boy. He had a pale, thin face and a queer, | You feel yours though, and ’tis too bad,” said 


ever since that night I remembered my dear old | 
friend’s Christmas Day. As long as she lived, she | 
had no more occasion to send a present to herself | 
in order to receive one.” 


+e 
SNOW-FLAKES, 


See how in a living swarm they come 
From the chambers beyond that misty veil, 
Some hover awhile in and some 
Rush prone from tl y like the summer hail. . . . 
Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangics dropped from the glistening crowd, 


That whiten by night the Milky Way. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 







—~@>————— 


For the 


A QUEER CHRISTMAS. 


The wide, deserted plains were destitute of all 
human life that dreary 23d of December. Sky 
and earth were alike one 
dull gray, while the air 
was wet and thick. It 
boded astorm. Darkness 
was coming on, and the 
long, straight, iron road- 
way was invisible. 

Soon, through the de- 
solate quiet, sounded a 
monotonous, dull 
pounding, which gradu- 


Companion. 


ally grew louder. The 
frozen earth vibrated. 
There was a rushing 


sound, then lowing and 
moaning, indescribably 
weird in the deserted 
place. On came a herd 
of cattle, a thousand 
strong—thirsty, hungry, 
cold, pressing ahead for 
the friendly shelter of the foothills. 

On, on, a mass of red, of white, of black, with 
a thicket of waving horns. ‘The earth shook as 
the army went mournfully into the distance. The 
echo of their lowing followed them while they 
followed the magnificent Hereford, their leader. 

They were gone, and the ghostly silence came 
back. 

Later a single dark object, four-footed and furry, 
followed in the great beaten trail made by many 
hoofs. There were no dead cattle who fell by the 
wayside. A woful howl of baffled hunger rang 
out into the night, and a panting, gray wolf—he 
had fasted so long—disappeared into that un- 
fathomable, mysterious distance. 

Now the air is alive, cattle and wolf have fled, 
but the snow tenants the plain. Right merrily it 
comes, as white, feathery, and beautiful as when 
happy sheltered children watch it from pleasant 
home windows. ‘Thick and fast the snow comes, 
the frosty buffalo grass has a fleecy garment, the 
sharp, rotten stalks of cactus and thistle have an 
ermine robe. The white carpet is as unpolluted 
and pure as acloud. There is no one to mar its 
perfect surface. 

Listen! A dull, rumbling roar, deadened by the 
blanket of snow. Nearer, nearer! At last human 
life comes into the dreariness. A big, red eye 
flashes away off on the horizon, but comes cheerily 
on with many little attendant eyes of light, and a 
big curl of smoke, that mingles with the snow and 
kills with its hot, black breath myriads of little 
flakes who were hurrying madly to make the car- 
pet. The B and L train, five hours late, was mak- 
ing up lost time on the level barren. 

There were few passengers in the Pullman car; 
for who would travel so near Christmas-time ? 

There was an old English gentleman, with white 
hair and beard; then a stout, red-faced cattle- 
owner from Texas, who looked indifferently at the 
snow, for his cattle were safe in warmer latitudes ; 
there was a slight, young college boy, going home 
for a vacation ; and three pretty girls on the same 
happy journey. 

Of course the colored porter was there, and the 
dignified conductor, conscious of his becoming 
uniform. Two of the girls were sisters, Nelly and 
Fanny Dwight; the third was a friend, Harriet 
Lawrence, known as Harry. They were bound 
for their homes in Denver. 

“IT can’t see a thing but snow,” said Fanny, 
flattening her nose against the glass, “and my! 
aint the plains lonesome? The snow will be jolly 
though in Denver, its so rare too. Maybe we can 
go sleighing. I like snow at Christmas.” 

“It’s too bad we couldn’t get home till Christmas 
Eve,” said Nelly. ‘Think of all these delays! I 
thought we never should start.” 

“I wouldn’t miss Christmas at home for any- 
thing,” said Harry, ‘‘the children like it so, but 
the snow makes it more pleasant and—and Christ- 
masy,” she finished. 

The old Englishman listened to their chat half 
sadly—it seemed a long way back to his Eton 
days; the cattle man looked out of the window ; 
the young man tried to look old and as if he 
thought that the girls were very young indeed; 
the porter went to sleep in a corner; but the con- 
ductor forgot his uniform, and went in and out of 
the car in a worried way. 

Meanwhile the merry snow fell faster and thicker 
in great matted flakes. It clogged the wheels, 
dropped into the smoke-stack, hung defiant and 
dripping to the big, red light, curtained the little 
windows, drifted on doors and steps, and then, 
joining a wild, shrieking wind that came from 


yelling demon-like through the dark, tumbled into 
great heaps, rolled into ruts and inclines, piled 
high in hillock regions, or gathering, gathering, 
on great level tracts, flung barrier after barrier 
across the roadway before the panting iron horse 
that fought it so bravely. 

“A merry, snowy Christmas!’’ shrieked the 
wind in its riotous glee. All the passengers were 
asleep, they did not even know that the train had 
stopped. Only the lynx-eyed conductor and sleepy 
porter knew the train was snowed in at Dover 
Station, the forlornest speck of a place in all that 
forlorn region. 

‘‘And we sha'n’t be home even Christmas Day,” 
moaned Harry, when she looked on the wide, 
snow-covered landscape, ‘‘and snowed in here | 
where there is nothing but a coal station and a—a | 
dugout,” she concluded, seeing a little dark mound | 


in the snow where a woman and boy were shovel- | 
ling a path. 























































“¥ou'd 
oughter be 
thankful, 
miss,” s‘aid 
the porter, 
with the in- 
terest a well- 
paid Pullman 
porter takes 
in the young 
lady in his 
care. “Ef we'd been 
snowed in out on the 
plains, we mighter 
froze. ‘Terrible cold, 
too. Two winters ago 
we was froze up out 
dar, and I ’clar’ ter 
goodness, if dey hadn't 
a dug us out when dey 
did, we'd a hed to burn 
up de wood work of 
de car.” 

Of course that possi- 
bility made life more 
endurable at Dover 
Station. Every one on 
the car had a lunch- 
basket, so, with plenty to eat and warmth, the im- 
prisoned passengers were not badly off, though, 
of course, as Harry said frequently and patheti- 
cally, ‘What a place to spend Christmas !”” 

They talked, played checkers, and got acquainted 
with the other sufferers, except the young man, 
who really was the most restless of all. 

Late in the afternoon Harry proposed a walk 
out of doors. Neither Fanny nor Nelly cared to 
venture, so Miss Harry, well coated and rubbered, 
followed by the obliging porter, took a survey of 
Dover Station. There was only a bare little station 
house, a big coal shed and, some way back, the 
dugout. 

“I have never been near those,” said Harry. “I 
have seen them so often from the car windows; 
let’s go over.” 

The porter meekly followed. 

“Deed, miss, dey is all alike. 
hole in de ground wid a door.” 

Harry, very rosy and scared, knocked at the 
door. 

“Come in,” said a faint voice. 

They stepped down, pushing back a light fall of 
snow that followed. At first the room was so dark 
that they could not make out what was in it. 
Then Harry saw a bed with comforters, a box 
with a few broken dishes on it, a rusty stove filled 
with glowing coal, and near the stove five little 
children sitting on some straw on the floor. There 
were three boys, the oldest perhaps ten, one eight 
and one four, a girl of twelve and a baby girl two 
years or so, all neat and ciean, but pitifully poor. 

“Oh,” said Harry, quite overcome, ‘‘do you live 
here :” 


Nuffin but a 


‘“*Yessum,” said the oldest boy respectfully, 
“did you come in the train ?” 

“Yes, but not alone?” said Harry, ‘‘you, I 
mean. 
body ?” 

“Oh, mother’s up to the station for coal,” said 


Haven’t you parents, father, or some- 


oldish way, “I usually goes, but my feet’s got 
chillblains, and Liza’s has. Mother hed to go, | 
you see, but I’ll be better to-morrow.” 

Harry sat on the box and looked at the five with | 
wide, tearful eyes. They were so thin, so sad 
looking, and they seemed so old! Had the child | 
been crushed out of them? Even the baby gazed 
into the red fire with a dull, quiet face. 

“She don’t never cry,” said Lizatimidly, blush- 
ing under Harry’s gaze; ‘‘mother says she’s got 
that to be thankful for. She’s sich a good baby.” 

“T’ve heard of these folks,’’ said the porter; 
‘they come here from London six months ago. 
Woman’s husband come to this country first, sent 
for em and they come over here. Dover Station, 
she said he’d writ on a card; but she’d lost it, and 
he wa’n’t never heard of here. 

“David Fay was his name, and they hadn’t no 
money to go on, and she said he’d come and find | 
her, so she stayed here in the old dugout, waitin’ | 
for him. Does washin’ for the section hands, helps 
the woman at the station, the telegrapher’s wife, 
and jest keeps from starving. A nice little woman 
too. If her man has deserted her, the state-prison 
aint none too good for him.” 

‘*Father will come if he is alive,”’ said the boy 


gravely. ‘We expect him every day. I am | 
David Fay, Jr., miss.” 
“Tam sure he will,” said Harry quickly. She 


was dazed and bewildered at their misery. 

Her grief over a lost holiday seemed so 

silly and trivial in the presence of real | 
trouble. 

“Come here,” she said gently, ‘“‘you 
poor little things !” 

The sad Sammy, four, and Jimmy, 
eight, went up to her. They had neither 
shyness nor in- 
terest. They let her 
pat their cheeks 
and show them her | 
watch, and Sammy 
sat in her lap. 

“Tt seems,” said 
Harry, ‘‘as if you’d 
all been frozen,— 
little dead children. 
Where is all your 
life? Do you never 
play or sing?” 

“It’s hard to keep 
warm, and our 
clothes is so 
thin we has 





to stay indoors,” said 
Liza, shifting the baby 
to her left arm. ‘We 
hasn’t much to laff at, 
for we’re worried cause 
mother is. It seems 
like afuneral allus. We 
works though to help 
mother.” 

‘We kin sing though,” 
said Jimmy, with a 
passing gleam of ani- 
mation. 

“Please do, please 


Mrs. Fay. ‘A young lady wants to be home at 
such times. Yes, mine’s the deep water, and it’s a 
sad Christmas for the children that had set on 
being with their father in the new country.” 

‘“‘Why,” cried Harry suddenly, ‘I don't believe 
they know about Santa Claus.” It had struck 
her with overwhelming force that there were chil- 
dren who did not know the dear Christmas saint. 

“They don’t,” said the mother. ‘‘We was terrible 
poor in Lunnun, but Jimmy, Liza, and David, Jr. 
went to mission school and got candy off trees at 
Christmas-time, but I never told them the rest. 
My mother used to tell me about Santa Claus 
though when I was a little gal, and I’d hang my 
stockin’ up, and there was suthin’ in it,—allus 
suthin’ in it." Her wan face brightened at the 
remembrance. 

“Tell us ’bout Santy Claus, please,” said Jimmy, 
at Harry's side. 

So she told the story of the Christmas good 
man, of his team of reindeer, his well filled sleigh, 
and how he came down chimneys or trotted in at 
doors and windows to fill good children’s stock- 
ings on Christmas Eve. ‘And they used to tell 
me,” finished Harry, ‘that if I listened, I’d hear, 
faint but ever so clear and sweet, the tinkle of the 
reindeers’ bells.” 

“Sounds beautiful, just like a book,’’ said the 
mother. 

The sober little children were all at the girl’s 
feet. They listened with grave, believing little 
faces and parted lips. A child’s bright light 
dawned in their child’s eyes. 

“Good-by now,” said Harry, “‘it’s getting late. 


| To-morrow I'll come back.” 


She hurried out, the porter following. 

“Oh dear,” said Harry, “I had to hurry away 
to cry; the poor little things and their sad song 
made my heart ache.” 

She looked back and saw Jimmy at the door of 
the dugout, looking wistfully out over the plains, 
as if expecting the reindeer and Santa Claus to 
come, or to hear in the still, frosty air the musical 
tinkle of the magical, silver bells. It was a 
pathetic picture, that forlorn, little figure against 
the dreary background of the earth hut. 

The moment Harry got back to the car, Nelly 
and Fanny were taken into a corner for consulta- 
tion. The girls were all up bright and early the 
next morning, and the willing porter was sent 
into the baggage car with a message. 

“I know I shall get what I want,” said Harry, 
with much dignity, though secretly afraid, ‘‘for 
my father is one of the directors of this road.” 

The young ladies were allowed to 
go into the baggage car to get at 
their trunks,and when at ten o’clock 
the Englishman made his appear- 
ance, he found the three girls very 
busy, sewing and chatting, while 
the cattle man looked out of the 
window and the college boy looked 
longingly at the merry party. 

‘What is going on,"’ asked the 
Englishman. 

Then Harry, with bright eyes 

and flushed cheeks, told of her visit 
of the day before and her plan. 
The cattle man listened now, and 
looked out at the dugout with much 
interest. 
‘Well, well,” said the English- 
man, “‘you are wonder- 
fully kind young ladies. 
Yesterday I heard many 
complaints and sighs, to- 
day I hear merry laughs 
and plans. It isn’t so bad 
then to be snowed in at 
Christmas-tide ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry 
honestly, “‘but this you 
know made it different. 
You see Nelly and Fanny 
made their mamma a 
wrapper in sewing class, 
this gray one with the 
blue bows. We've made 
it shorter so it will just fit 
Mrs. Fay. Nelly knows 





sing,” said Harry. 
With no hesitation they immediately stood in a | 


In that orderly line, with no embarrassment, no 
childish gigzling or hesitation, they sang, in shrill | 
treble, ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers!” Each sad 
little face was earnest, rapt, and quiet. They held 
each other’s hands, and the baby looked on in awe- | 
stricken admiration. They sang four verses, and 
retired to their seats ummoved by Harry’s praise. 

‘*We learned it at a mission school,”’ said Liza. 

‘‘Here’s mother!” cried Jimmy. Harry jumped 
to her feet, rosy and stammering. The pale, little 
woman in the faded calico, with such a thin shawl, 
looked at her very kindly. 

“I saw you go in,” she said shyly. “I was glad 
for the children is so dull-like. You was snowed 
in?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Harry. “I did not mean to 
intrude in your house, it was very rude”— 

“You was welcome,” said the woman, ‘don’t 
be put out about it. Was the children singing 
for ye?” 

“Yes, very nicely,” said Harry recovering. “1 
am glad I came here. I felt bad at losing Christ- 





mas at home, but yours are such real troubles.” 


her mother will like this 
best, for Mrs. Fay’s clothes are sothin. Fanny 


row,—David, Jr. at one end, Liza with the baby at | thought we ought to take the bows off, but I want 
the other, the two smallest boys. in the middle. | them left on. 


Poor people have so few of the 
| pretty things of life. 

“Then I have two brothers about the ages of 
the Fay boys, and Fanny has a brother as big as 
David, Jr.; so as it will be too late for our presents 
at home, we are going to give them to the Fays. 
| Then we are going to give some of our own things 
| to Liza. But I declare, there’s the baby, we have 
| forgotten her!" 
| The two old gentlemen listened with amused 
| interest, but the lad had disappeared. Pretty soon 
he came back, looking rather red. He had a parcel. 

‘*Here’s one of those dolls you can’t break. I 
got it for my sister’s baby, a two-year-old; it will 
do for the baby of the dugout. And here’s a little 
fur cape sister sent for. I can get her another.” 

‘Don’t be too generous,” said Fanny shyly. 
‘‘Not at all,” stammered the lad, “‘sister’s baby 
| has too many things now. It made me feel bad 
| hearing of those poor people, but please let me go 
| along when you give the presents.” 
| ‘We were going over after the children are 
| asleep,” said Harry. 
| “J have an idea, you know,” said the English- 
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man, “last year in England, I played Santa Claus 
for my niece's children, fur coat and cap—and 
made up a little. The children were wild. Now, 
why couldn’t I assume the character of Santa 
Claus and all the party can go over and spend 
Christmas evening at the hut, and see how the 
children enjoy the gifts ?” 

Of course Harry was delighted, and sent over 
to the dugout to have the children ready and 
awake at eight o’clock. So at the time appointed 
a merry party left the car, and an outsider would | 
never have thought that they were snowed-in | 
passengers, obliged to spend Christmas at Dover | 
Station. The dugout was neatly swept, and ‘the 
row of solemn children were sitting on a box. 
Mrs. Fay found the guests seats, the three girls, 
conductor and the lad, while the rest were to follow. 

“TI wish I had more of a rig, a fur coat, you 
know,” said the Englishman, preparing to set out. 

‘‘Here,”’ said the cattle man, “here is my buffalo 
overcoat, just the thing.” 

“Its quite a lark,”” chuckled the Englishman. | 

“Yes, sah ; dem young leddies best I eber see,” | 
grinned the porter. | 

So the three, well laden with bundles, and fol- 
lowed by the station keeper’s wife, went on to the | 
little dark mound in the snow. | 

“Tt’s him, it’s him!’’ shouted Jimmy, when the | 
knock came. ‘I never heard bells, but it’s him— | 
the Claus!” | 

How their little hearts beat, their eyes widened! | 
How they breathed fast, and held each other’s 
trembling hands! Oh, it was worth a girl’s sweet 
charity. It was worth a Christmas at Dover 
Station to see the happy joy in those joyless lives! 
Then he came, a big, white-whiskered Santa Claus 
in fur coat and cap and mittens. He had an arm- 


| 


THE YOUTH’S 


‘Mrs. Fay, Mrs. Fay!” shouted the lad, fling- 
ing open the half-shut door. ‘Here is the best 
Christmas present of all. I ought to break it 
gently, but I can’t; it’s too good to be true.” 

He had no time for more words, the frightened 
woman saw who it was, and then there was such a 


COMPANION. 


| contented ooph! ooph! But if he was not invited 
| to go with his young master, the pig would steal 
along without making a sound, and frequently 
| succeedei| in going when Harry wished him else- 
where. 

Tim would not steal, two or three switchings | 





meeting—the long separated husband and wife witha brush had taught him not to meddle with 


and the children. | 

Dover Station saw never such a glimpse of hap- | 
piness before or since. Then there were explana- 
tions of letters astray, and the curious fact that 
David meant to write Denver, but wrote Dover 
instead, and his wife sailed in another steamer | 
from the one expected, and all the accidents and 
incidents that will lose untravelled people of small 
means in the wide world. 

‘‘We must go now,” said Mr. Lawrence, and so 
the party broke up. 

“T haven’t done my share of the Christmas 
yet,” said the cattle man, awkwardly, during a 


, pause in the leave-taking, ‘‘but speaking frank in 


our Western way, I like your looks, Mr. Fay. If 
you’re out of a job and want one, I can give you 
a place on a ranch of mine, where there is a good 
house, and nigh a town where there’d be a school 
for the children. Your wife here is as good as a 
whole trunkful of references, and the children is, 
too. Seventy-five dollars a month, and found. 
Will you come?” 

‘Where ?”” said Fay, bewildered. 

“I’m Jim Porter, of Texas my brand the 
double Y Y. If you’ve never heard of me—there 
are plenty who have hereabouts. 

“T’ll take your offer, sir. I haint no regular 
job now,” said Fay, gratefully, “though I could 
a got ‘em, but I worked on from place to place to 
hunt for my wife and children; but them found, 


ful of bundles too, and he called out ina jolly | sir, I kin be as stiddy as the best.” 


voice : 

‘Here's a gold pin for Liza,”—and he knew all 
their names so well, marvelled David, Jr.,—‘‘a 
sash, a pretty apron, and a book. 

‘‘Here’s a cape and doll for baby. 

‘‘Here’s a horse, a wooden one, for Sammy, with 


a train of cars and a top. | pretty when he came,” whispered Fanny, on the 
‘‘Here’s a knife and blocks and marbles for) way to the train, ‘‘and the children weren’t so 
Jimmy. | forlorn.” 


‘‘Here’s a knife, a book, and a fine scarf for | 
David, Jr. ; and here, best of all, is a pretty dress 
for Mrs. Fay, that Santa Claus’s two young 
lady friends made themselves, and right hand- 
somely it is put together.” 

“Oh, I never could 
take it,” sobbed 
Mrs. Fay. 

“But Santy Claus 
brought it, moth- 
er,” said Jimmy, 
soberly. 

“Yes,” cried Nel- 
ly, “and you will 
look so pretty in it.” 

Then the station master’s wife hurried the 
trembling, little woman into the other room to 
put on the gown. 

‘‘Here’s candy, lots of it,’’ went on Santa Claus, 
“and now, porter, set the table. 
the station house and I have arranged a supper. 
Ha! ha! a turkey, potatoes, jelly, pie, and coffee. 
Now draw up everybody, lets eat, drink, and be 
merry.” 


Then Mrs. Fay came in, rosy and smiling, and | 


looking so young and pretty in the dress, that 
everybody complimented her till she blushed like 
arose. The porter waited on the table, and then 
sat down by the stove on a box and ate his supper. 
Mr. Brown, the telegrapher, looked in frequently, 
but ate in a picnic way, his food in his hand, and 
hovered about the door, thinking, perhaps, a mes- 
sage might come across the snow; as if people had 
any time to telegraph on Christmas night! He let 
in quite a cold blast of air, but no one minded it. 

“It’s the merriest Christmas this station ever 
saw,” he said, over and over again. The children 
were so happy and well fed that they grew quite 
lively, and Jimmy, with reverent hand, softly 
stroked Santa Claus’s coat. 

Suddenly there was a long, shrieking whistle. 
Everybody started. 

“T'll go see,” said the college lad. 

The dugout was so close and tight they did not 
hear the incoming train, nor know that rescue was 
close at hand. Strong hands of many men had 
raised the blockade, and a special from Denver 
steamed slowly into Dover Station. 


‘“*‘Where’s my Harry ?” cried a big, gray-haired | 


man. The college lad guessed who he was, and 
told him. 

“Bless her dear heart!” cried her father, ‘‘my 
generous girl; and the others, all well ?” 

“‘Snowed in here a Chris’mus,” said a sad-look- 
ing man, one of the snow-shovellers. He was 
resting on his shovel, and heard Mr. Lawrence’s 
remark. ‘It’s a sadder Chris’mus for a man that’s 
got a wife and five children lost in this big wurld.” 

Harry's father said ‘‘Yes,” half heeding, but 
the lad caught the sad-looking man’s arm. 

“You can’t be—you are!” he cried wildly. “I 
know it. Don’t think me crazy, aren’t you David 
Fay ?” 

“Yes, sir; why, what’s the matter?” said the 
man confusedly. 

‘Come, come quick !” shouted the lad, dragging 
him off to the dugout, where Harry’s father was 
hurrying. ‘You will call this the happiest day 
of your life!” 

“It’s papa!” cried Harry, ‘and we can go 
home.” 









Mrs. Brown of | happy girls to happy homes, but all looked back ; 


“T’ll fix a pass for you,” said Harry’s father. 

‘“‘And here,” said the Englishman, laying a roll | 
of bills on the table, ‘here is something to help 
you get ready. Don’t thank me, it’s Santa Claus, 
you know, and he never is thanked.” 

“I’m glad she had the new dress on, and looked 


The special took the party away, and they 
arrived at Denver in the 
early morning. ‘The dug- 

» 4 out that night was as full 
of joy and happiness as a 
palace, happier perhaps, 
and the little children, 
solemn no longer, stood in 
the memorable row, 
with Liza and 

David, Jr., at each 

end, and sang, I 

might say, shouted, 

their favorite hymn 

to show their father 
how much they had improved. 

The college lad went on to San Francisco, the 

| Englishman to Japan, the cattle man to Texas, the 

conductor and porter over the same old route, the 


with a bright, refreshing remembrance, on that 
' little oasis in the desert of life—the queer Christ- 


‘mas at Dover Station. WitiGk Gexeueron 
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For the Companion. 


HARRY AND HIS PIG. 


| Agentleman of New York tells some very inter- 


food that was not designed for him. If the chick- | 
ens’ dough, or a pail of swill was standing where 
he could get it, and Tim felt hungry, he would 
take up a position near by and watch it a long 
time, giving vent now and then to a plaintive | 
squeal, and when given permission to help him- 
self, showing evident signs of pleasure. 
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When Harry put Tim in his pen, shut the little | 
door and said, ‘“Now, Tim, you must be good and 
stay there,” the pig seemed to realize that he 
ought to stay, for he would remain apparently con- | 
tented for some time, and then, growing restless 
at length, and perhaps forgetting what was told | 
him, as some children do, he would jump out and 
run to find his young master. | 

It was the custom for the Kent family, when | 
going to church on Sunday, to leave the house 
shut up and alone. As frequently happens in 
large families the carriage would be full,—the 
church being distant about a mile, the family | 
always rode,—and so it frequently fell to Harry’s | 
lot to walk. 

One Sunday Tim got out of his pen, and silently 
followed his young master to church. Harry, 
being a little late that morning, had hurried along 
without glancing behind him. His father’s pew 
was at the front, and the first inkling that Harry 
had that Tim was with him was when he saw the 
smiling faces about him as he went up the central 
aisle, and heard some children behind titter aloud. 
Then he turned around and saw Tim. Of course 
he was greatly embarrassed. For what boy would 
like to be made ridiculous by having a pig follow | 
him into church ? 

There was but one way out of it, and that to 
turn about and go home with the troublesome pet ; | 
though Tim behaved very well through it all. He 
followed his master into the church and out of the 
church without making a single pig-like sound; | 
but he had been the means of making his young | 
master appear ridiculous, and he was scolded and | 
whipped, too, when Harry put him back in his | 
pen. 

On Monday the pig’s pen was made two feet | 





lesting things about a friend of his, a boy named 
| Harry Kent, and his pet 
pig. - 

This pig was the small- ? . 
jest of a litter. When the 
| sow disowned, or at least 
neglected, the “titman,”” ° 
he was brought into the. 
house in a basket and 
brought up by hand by = 
Harry. The little creat- 
ure thrived and grew 
prettier every day, if that 
were possible, for a young 
pig is the prettiest of 
young animals, with its 
lively ways, and clean 
pink-white skin. 

Harry called the pig Tim. It 
learned to follow him everywhere 
about the premises as obediently 
asadog. This habit, as might be 
supposed, was troublesome at times, for 
piggie would go when and where he was 
not wanted. Tim was put ina pen, and 
one board’s width and another added, 
when needed, to its height; but the pig 
could jump like a deer, and over the fence he | 
would go whenever he heard his young master’s 
voice. 

Harry also taught him to come at his whistle. 
And when Tim heard that whistle, even if in a 
sound sleep, he would start up, listen an instant, 
}and then with an ooph! ooph! he would run to 
his master, his tail curled into a tight twist. The 
pig would even leave his dinner in answer to 
Harry’s call—perhaps the best proof he could 
give of his obedience and affection ; for, the world 
over, a pig’s appetite is his weakest point. 

Tim was a little sly. Whenever Harry called 
the animal to go with him, piggie would follow at 











higher, and the lad thought he had Tim securely | 

penned at last. For a)! 

week piggie did not jump | 

, out. Whether it was the 

~ 2 height of the pen, or the re- | 

. “ membered whipping, that | 

} - exercised this wholesome 
restraint cannot be told. 

= As on the Sunday when 

Tim went to church, Har- 

ry was again obliged to walk. 


\ 
we 
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lating himself that Tim was 
secure in his pen. But while 
the choir was singing the last 
time, there came a series of 


the vestibule, and Harry, at 

least, knew what it meant. 

Tim was out again! 

Harry turned red as he again 
saw the smiling faces, some 
stern this time, thinking per- 
haps Harry was doing it fora 

"joke; but they might have 
known better, seeing the lad’s 
evident embarrassment. 

Harry went out of church to take the bad pig 
home again, but in a minute he returned, hurried 
to his father and whispered something in his ear. 

Mr. Kent quickly left the house. A few minutes 
later the congregation was dismissed, and dozens 
of men were hurrying toward Mr. Kent’s build- 
ings, whence arose a great smoke. The barn and 
an outhouse were nearly consumed by fire when 
they got there; but by hard, quick work the rest 
of the buildings were saved. How the fire started 
no one could tell. It was evident that Tim, fright- 
ened by the smell of smoke, had redoubled his 
exertions, and succeeded in jumping out of his 
pen. But why did the pig go to the church ? 





the lad’s heels, giving utterance now and then to a 


‘Tim was looked upon after that as a remarkable 





ominous squeals and grunts in | 
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pig, for he had the credit of giving the alarm of 
fire. 

Harry received several offers for Tim, but he 
could not think of parting with his pet. The pen 
received an overboard along the sides, and then he 
was surely penned. To jump meant to bump his 
head, and after a time Tim gave it up. 

Harry took his pig to the County Fair, and 


| received a premium of two dollars on him. 


For the Companion. 


THE TEN-DOLLAR BILL. 


Henry Clarke, at eighteen years of age, 
was in the first year of his apprenticeship to 
his cousin, George Andrews, a Civil En- 
gineer, who placed the young fellow in 
charge of a short canal, or rock cutting, 
intended to drain a small lake situated not 
far from Portage du Fort, on the Ottawa 
River. 

Harry’s duty was to hire, pay, and supply 
with proper food and blasting materials, 
the gang of twenty to thirty navvies engaged 
on the work. 

Their operations were all directed by a big 
Scotch foreman, named James Stewart,—a 
giant in physique,—about as slow with his 
tongue as men are ever made. He was 
thoroughly honest, and much respected in 
the village of Rosadale where he lived, 
spite of public knowledge that he went on a 
great spree about once a year. At that 
time, and in that part of Canada, occasional 
drunkenness was regarded as a_ venial 
offence, and detracted little from a man’s 
reputation for morality. 

The job of blasting out the canal became 
a very disagreeable one by the end of October, 
when nearly finished. The men were compelled 
to stand most of the time in mud and water. 

The cold weather added to their discomfort, and 
all the men rejoiced, though their wages were very 
high, when the job was at last completed by tear- 
ing away the dam, which let the lake water rush 
into their excavation. Next morning they would 
start for Rosadale, a hundred miles away, where 
all of them lived. 

James Stewart, the foreman, was an old resident 
of that village,.so was George Andrews, Harry 
Clarke’s employer and cousin. 

Harry had lived in the place for a few months 
only, and was generally regarded there as a good- 


| looking youth, having no moral qualities in par- 


ticular, but, probably, somewhat light in char- 
acter, inasmuch as he wore “city clothes” and 
reprehensibly tight trousers. 

There was a good deal of fun in the shanty that 
night, after the dam had been torn away. Harry, 
very careless in his generosity, had been foolish 
enough to treat the men to a two-gallon jug of 
whiskey, brought in from Portage du Fort, seven 
miles distant. There was not enough to give each 
man more than a couple of drinks, not enough to 
intoxicate any one—for they all took some—but, 
unfortunately, enough to give most of the navvies 
a decided taste for more. All were Irish except 
James Stewart, and had the drinking habits com- 
monly ascribed to their race: 

Next morning when all started before daylight 
to catch the boat going down the Ottawa River 
from Portage du Fort, the navvies were all agog 
with talk of the ‘‘real stuff’’ they meant to buy 
when they reached the Portage. Harry knew that 
few, if any, of them had any money, though a 
considerable sum was due to each man. 

“You'll have to get your whiskey on trust then, 
boys,” said he. ‘I'll pay none of you a cent till 
you all get home to Rosadale.” 

“Arrah now, boss, sure you wouldn't be that 
mane,” said one coaxingly. 

‘‘Faix an’ you'll advance a few dollars to aich 
av us now, won't you?" pleaded another. 

“Troth and it’s himself that has the merry look 
in his ’oi,’’ remarked Pat Lynch, the humorist of 
the gang, winking to his mates. ‘Begorra wid 


i He went to church, congratu- | our t’roats burnin’ for a dhrop, you don’t suppose 


he’d be disapp’intin’ us av a taste of the crathur 
this blessed mornin’ ?” 

Harry hada little Irish blood himself, and knew 
well enough how to meet blarney and coaxing. 

“Tt’s deluding me you’d be thin, gintlemen,” 
said he, adopting their idioms and blarneying in 
return. ‘*What would the ladies of so many re- 
spectable citizens say if I helped them all to get 
drunk—and the children, the darlings, waiting for 
hugs from sober daddies—and me with my pockets 
full of letters from their mothers asking me not to 
give a red cent to one of you till you get home? 
Come now.” 

‘Bad cess to the man that’ll say the young boss 
is in airnest,” said Pat Lynch. ‘Sure I’d bate 
him blue myself that ud say that.” 

So it continued till the journey on foot was 
| more than half over. During the whole time 
| James Stewart, the big foreman, had said nothing. 
It happened then that a most unlucky thought 
came into Harry’s young head. Tired by the 
importunities of the half-laughing men he cried, 

“See here now, you thirsty villains! if James 
wants you to have a little money at the Portage, 
I'll pay a trifle all round.” 

He had not noticed that Stewart took any liquor 
the night before, and fully expected the foreman 
to be with him in refusing the men any cash. It 
was a bad misjudgment of Stewart’s character. 
Slow, sure, ponderous, faithful, the kind of man 
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who will carry out orders at all costs, he was yet | broken head and one eye badly swelled. ‘Sure | and understood how much the man was respected 


totally unfit for such responsibility as was now | now, it wasn’t the dacent thing to be puttin’ timp- 


forced on him, and quite unable to resist the im-| tations forninst us that a-way. And us wid a taste | 


portunities that now began. | the night before—an’ three months widout a dhrop 

The navvies all dropped behind, and turned | till thin—och, it wasn’t the clane thing to be givin’ 
their solicitations on old James, while Harry | us money at all, at all.” 
walked swiftly ahead to procure tickets for their! ‘Get out of this, you impudent old rascal!” 
trip home. Before the gang had reached Portage | cried Harry to this moralist, and Pat departed 
du Fort, the quick-witted Irishmen had completely | hastily, stopping just long enough in the doorway 
cornered Stewart and coaxed his consent. Harry 
was sitting in the inn-parlor near the steamboat 
landing, when the foreman entered with the men 
at his heels. i 

Stewart took off his cap and stood silent, look- 
ing shame-facedly at the feet of *‘the young boss.” 

‘“‘He wants us to get paid a couple of dollars 
aich,”’ explained Pat Lynch, with the air of a mer- 


his one, undamaged eye at ‘the young boss.” 

James Stewart stayed at home, ashamed to show 
himself for three days. Then just at dusk of 
evening he came for his pay. 

“Seventy-two dollars,” said Harry, looking at 
his book. 

‘*Eighty-two, sir,” said James. 
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to cast a look of intensely tickled slyness out of | 





COMPANION. 


in the village. 

‘‘Are you sure you haven’t made a mistake,” 
| he asked Harry. 
| Quite certain. I distinctly remember the whole 
thing—the ten-dollar bill was of the Bank of 
Montreal—he put it into his vest pocket.” 

“Of course, if you gave him the ten it was of 
the Bank of Montreal,” said Mr. Andrews dryly ; 
“the bills I sent you were all of that bank.” 

“Do you mean to say you imagine I have tried 
to cheat Stewart,” asked Harry, angrily. 

‘‘No—no—oh no—of course not; but James is 
so well-known in Rosadale—his word goes a long 
way here. I wouldn’t like him to tell his story 
about the place.” 

“He was half drunk when he got the money,” 
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instance, for he had brought suit in the Division 
Court to recover eighty-two dollars and costs. 
Andrews, of course, stood by his young relative, 
paid seventy-two dollars to the Clerk of the 
Court, and there the matter rested for about a 
month. 

What a miserable month that was for Harry 
Clarke! 

The story was the favorite talk of Rosadale. 
Stewart’s life-long reputation for truth and hon- 
esty carried opinion entirely with him. Harry lay 
under that curious suspicion which attaches, in 
many country hamlets, to all young strangers 
who dress well and carry their heads up proudly. 
Many people would not speak to him. Several 
well-intentioned persons came with advice to give 
up the ten dollars—‘‘such a small sum,” they 





itorious interpreter. 
“Mind what you promised, 


Misther Harry, darlin’,” said 
another. 
“Do you, James?” asked 


Harry, in surprise. 

“‘Yes—what’s the 
use ?”’ growled Stew- 
art, sulkily. 

“They'll get drunk 
as sure as a gun,” 
objected Harry. 

“Ah now, boss, 
sure you wouldn’t 
go back on your 
word!” pleaded 
Pat. The foreman 
said nothing for 
a few moments, 
then muttered, 
“T’d like a few 
dollars myself.” 

“Oh, well,” said 
Harry, in consid- 
erable surprise. 
“If you will be fool- 
ish I suppose I must ° 
keep my promise.” 

Then he gave each 
man two dollars, 
debiting him in his notebook 
at the same time. One by one, 
when paid, they went out to 
the bar-room. At last only 
Stewart remained. 

“Do you want any more,” asked Harry, seeing 
that the foreman fingered his two irresolutely. 

“Maybe I might,” answered Stewart. 

Harry at once handed him a ten-dollar bill, 
which Stewart put in his right hand waistcoat 
pocket instantly, without looking at it. The 
amount was not mentioned at all. 

As the man clutched the bill, Harry caught a 
strong smell of whiskey from his breath, and, 
looking more closely, saw that the big foreman’s 
usually dull eye was glittering, and that his face 
was much flushed; but he was perfectly steady on 
his legs and, without saying another word, stalked 
heavily out of the room with the two-dollar bill in 
his left hand. Harry at once placed twelve dollars 
against Stewart's name in his notebook. 

Within ten minutes the young fellow had reason 
toregret his folly. His men were howling, laugh- 
ing, swearing at the top of their voices. Before 
the boat started, all except the foreman, who 
retained his taciturnity, seemed half drunk. 

They insisted on carrying ‘‘the young boss” 
down to the steamboat on their shoulders, Stewart 
gravely superintending the operation. Harry 
already bitterly repented the yielding which had 
given him so much popularity, and a drunken 
gang. Before the boat stopped, some thirty miles 
down the river, the navvies were uncontrollable. 
With their quarrelling and fighting the lower deck 
was a pandemonium. Every man had bought a 
bottle of liquor before starting. Stewart had now 
become as voluble as any. 

At Sand Point they had to take the railway for 
Rosadale, and there all managed to get aboard the 
train. At Arnprior, a few miles further on, most 
of those who could still walk insisted on getting 
off to procure more liquor. All were left behind, 
and Stewart was one of the missing. 

Next morning Harry had a telegram from Arn- 
prior stating that the foreman and half of his 
companions were in the lockup. Big James had 
knocked a bar-room counter to pieces, and had 
smashed the stove with one blow of his huge fist. 
He had been taken into custody with the others, 
and all had been brought up before a magistrate 
next morning and fined. They wanted money to 
pay their penalty. 

Harry’s cousin wired to a lawyer to settle the 
whole business, and that night the men got home 
to Rosadale. Their wives, Harry’s employer, and 
every one else interested, had been pointing out to 
the young fellow all day, how inexcusably he had 
acted in advancing money tothe gang. It seemed 
to be considered quite a matter of course that 
Jaboring men should get drunk, if they could, 
when away from home; hence there was a curi- 
ously perverted public sympathy for the fined 
men, and all the responsibility for their black- 
guardism and money losses was thrown on Harry. 

Next day all except Stewart went to George 
Andrews’s office for their wages. There sat Harry 
with his accounts and money. Each man ac- 
knowledged the two dollars given him at the 
Portage, but seemed inclined to hold Harry very 
guilty in the matter. 

‘Sure now, boss,”’ said Pat Lynch, who had a 










































































“No, you’re wrong, 
Stewart. Look here, sev- 
enty-two you see.” 

‘‘What’s the twelve dol- 
lars for ?”” asked the fore- 
man, looking 
at the account. 

“That’s what 
I gave you at 
the Portage.” 





The big man looked with angry surprise into 
the young fellow’s eyes. 

**You only gave me two dollars at the Portage,” 
he said. 

“Why, James! 

“Two.” 

“Pshaw. Don’t you remember me giving you 
a ten, after the two? Don’t you remember me 
asking you if you wanted any more, and then 
handing you a ten?” 

‘No, I don’t. It’s not true.” 

There was no doubt the man thought he was 
right. Harry saw that clearly, and tried hard to 
recall the ten to his recollection, but quite in vain. 
Stewart was one of those dogged-dull men who, 
when they feel right, simply will not or cannot 
admit a contrary possibility. 

**I’d a paid my fine,” said he, ‘‘if I’d a’ had ten 
dollars on me.” 

‘But you had spent the ten dollars before that.” 

‘“‘No, I didn’t have no money after I left the 
Portage; I bought whiskey with the whole two 
dollars there.” It was hopeless to argue with him. 
He would not touch the seventy-two dollars, and 
evidently believed Harry was trying to cheat him. 

“Maybe you'll think again before morning,” he 
said, as he went slowly out. 

Next day Stewart came into the office early, and 
appealed to George Andrews, Harry’s employer 
and cousin. ‘He hadn’t said a word about it to 
nobody,” he declared, and evidently wished to let 
Harry off without public exposure. The lad went 
over the whole thing again, but Stewart remained 
unshaken. 

His evident sincerity had great weight with 


Twelve.” 





Harry’s cousin, who respected Stewart very highly, 


said Harry, hotly. 

“It’s not true,” put in Stewart, nettled to be 
reminded so nakedly before Mr. Andrews of his 
spree. “I had a couple of glasses, maybe, no 
more. What’s that amount to of a cold mornin’? 
I mind the two well enough; if you’d ‘a give me a 
ten, wouldn’t I mind it, too?” 

‘‘“Now look here, James,” said Harry, ‘‘I know 
| you think you’re telling the truth ; but you’re not. 
| I gave you that ten-dollar bill, and you spent it in 


said, as though quite convinced that he was a 
cheat. All the navvies sided with their foreman, 
telling how they each had received two dollars, and 
how Stewart had come straight from Harry to 
them in the bar-room, with a two-dollar Dill 
between his fingers, which he had at once spent in 
a ‘treat all round” and a bottle for himself. 

Harry went up to the Portage and to Arnprior, 
seeking evidence that the foreman had somewhere 
been seen with a ten-dollar bill. The search was 
vain, and the effort was put down to his credit as 
an outrageous piece of hypocritical impudence. 
Public opinion affected his cousin and his cousin’s 
family so strongly that poor Harry often found 
them looking strangely at him. One day George 
Andrews told his young relative of another Civil 
Engineer who would take him and his articles if 
he did not wish to stay in Rosadale. Harry was 
mortified almost to tears, and answered angrily : 

“You suspect me, George,—I know it. I’ve 
known you believed Stewart's story all along. 
Well, you can break my articles if you please, I 
think you’d better, or I will. But right here in 
this village I’m going to stay till everybody knows 
me better than to believe that I would lie or cheat.” 

He often observed that workmen cast scornful 
glances at him. The thought that people said he 
had “tried to cheat a poor man” galled him dread- 
fully. Once Pat Lynch’s wife came to tell him 
that “there was talk” of ducking him in the river! 
“They may drown me, Mrs. Lynch,” said Harry, 
stoutly ; ‘‘but they can’t make me run away, and 
they can’t make me guilty.” 

“Sure, thin, it’s hard not to believe poor James,” 
said the woman. 

“That’s so,” said Harry. ‘He thinks 
telling the truth; but he got the money.” 

Harry Clarke was a haggard, weak, miseralle- 
looking boy when the case came on in Court, hav- 
ing had no good sleep for weeks. He was exces- 
sively fretted by the impossibility of convincing 
people that his word was entitled to more weight 
than the foreman’s. 

The court-room was densely crowded. Stewart 
was the first witness; he told his story in his slow, 
impressive way, the judge letting him bring in 
anything germane to the matter. 

In these Canadian Courts the procedure is very 
lax, and the object of the judge usually is to 
get at the probabilities in any way. So big 
James told how the men had received 
two dollars each, how he was last, 
how he got twodollars just like the 
others, how he had gone into the 
bar-room with the bill in his 
hand, how he had ‘“bor- 
ryed” at Arnprior, and 
all the rest of it. 

The judge was 
evidently much 
impressed by 
the straight- 

forward 

story. He 
looked at 
Harry very se- 
verely now and 
again. It was hard 

for the lad to endure 
all the contemptuous eyes 
that were directed to him. 

He was himself greatly effected 
by the strength of Stewart’s story, 

and sometimes almost doubted 
whether he had not dreamed that he 
had paid over the ten-dollar bill. 

Then he thought of his notebook. With 
that evidence the lawyer had said that Stewart 
would certainly be beaten in the case, but what did 
Harry care about winning the case unless he 
You’re too cunning, my lad. Keep | could clear his character? What was the use of 
the money,” he cried, with a sudden access of | saving ten dollars if he were not believed ? 
anger. ‘‘You’re young, though, to be robbing} His heart was very low; though he did not falter 
the.poor. Keep it till the judge says who’s right. | in his determination to stay in Rosadale, he did 
We'll have law-play on this yet,” and he stalked | believe that years would go over before he could 
out of the office. | live down the reputation of a cheat. The lad was 

“This is a bad business, Harry,” said Mr. | hot then a religious one, but in his agony he closed 
Andrews. ‘‘Everybody will believe him. You're | his eyes and sent up a silent prayer for help. 
not known here.” | ‘Doyou wish to ask any questions, young man,” 

“I can’t help that,” answered the young fellow. | said the judge, sternly. Harry opened his eyes. 
“T will not be browbeaten out of the truth. I| “I?” he asked. 
paid him the ten dollars like a fool, but I will not| ‘Yes, you.” Harry stood uptrembling. Then 
let it be said that I only charged it to him like a | suddenly he recovered his faculties. 
rogue.” “James,” he asked entreatingly, “don’t you 

“‘You’re right enough,” said Andrews, ‘if | remember that ten-dollar hill >” 
you’re sure. But his word does go suchalong| ‘No, I don’t, nor you neither. 
way in this village, and you are a stranger.” it to me.” 

This tone, in which his cousin continued to treat “Yes, I did, James. You put it into the right 
the affair, made Harry very angry and miserable, | hand pocket of that very waistcoat.” 
but he remained silent, and awaited events. Next} James instinctively raised his hand. His thumv 








he is 


key. Or, 
if you did- 
n’t, you lost it. 
I say, that’s the 
very waistcoat you 
had on that day. 
Maybe you had matches 
in the pocket, and pulled 
out the bill with some of them 
without noticing.” 

Stewart had instinctively put his 
hand up to his right vest pocket, and 
was fumbling in it. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘I don’t carry matches in 
that pocket. 





You never gave 








day a writ was served on Mr. Andrews at Stewart’s ' and forefinger were deep in the pocket. 
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A sudden inspiration came to Harry. 

“T say,” he cried, ‘‘is the lining of that pocket 
all right ?” 

Stewart looked at him with a very frightened 
face, and turned deadly pale. Then he drew forth 
a crumpled piece of paper and slowly unfolded it, 
with his big hands and fingers all trembling. The 
man looked unutterably shocked. 

“What is it?” cried Harry. 

“Oh, my God, Mister Harry, I humbly beg 
your pardon,” groaned big James. 

“What is it?” asked the judge. 

‘‘Your honor, it’s the ten-dollar bill. 
down through the lining.” 

What acheering went up! Everybody was try- 
ing to shake hands with Harry at once; but he 
went straight over to Stewart. 

“Silence—silence in Court—silence”—roared the 
crier. 

“James,” said Harry. 
were telling a lie. 
all right.” 

“T’ll never forgive myself,’’ said Stewart, and 
drawing his cap over his eyes, walked straight out 
of the court-room. 

He did forgive himself, however, but he never 
drank any more liquor. Now he is a very old 
man, and often tells this story slowly to his grand- 
children by way of illustrating the folly of drink- 
ing liquor, and of being too sure. 


E. W. THomson. 


It was 





“T never thought you | 
It was allamistake. Nowit’s | 


a 


For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS EVE VISITOR. 


Between the parallels of twenty and twenty-seven | 
degrees south latitude, territory nominally embraced | 
within the boundaries of the Argentine Republic and 
Bolivia, lies the Gran 
Chaco (Great Wilder- 
ness) which is probably, 
at present, the least 
known region of its size 
on the earth’s surface. 
Nor is it a desert tract,as ; 
the reader might at first 5 
conjecture, but, on the 
contrary, well watered, 
remarkably fertile, and 
rich in natural resources. 

That so broad an ex- 
tent of country, compris- 
ing not less than three 
hundred thousand square 
miles, should have re- 
mained unvisited and un- 
known for so long a time 
in this century of travel 
is due in part to its geo- 
graphical position, but 
chiefly to the hostility of the Indian tribes that in- 
habit it. 

As indicative of the climate and general character 
of the region, it is worthy of note, that the Indians 
of the Chaco are of fine physique, warlike, and re- 
markable for their longevity. Thus far these savages 
have successfully resisted the approaches of white 
explorers and travellers. 

The Chaco is believed to be a paradise of game and 
of wild honey, for no less than seven varieties of 
wild bees have been found in its flowery glades. 
Deer, tapirs, capybaras, and peccaries abound, also 
the armadillo, wild cattle, wild horses, and the jaguar. 
The reptile family is also well represented, as is 
shown by the following adventure related by Mr. 
Wilhelm B. Marin, a young gentleman who spent 
several months last season exploring the course of 
the River Pilcomayo. 

Mr. Marin is an enthusiastic believer in the future 
of the Chaco which, he confidently predicts, is des- 
tined not long hence to become the Garden State of 
South America. His exploration was effected by 
means of a small steam launch which he shipped to 
South America in sections, and set up at Asuncion, 
on the Paraguay River, near its confluence with the 
Pileomayo. Both the Pilecomayo and the Vermejo 
are large rivers, not less than eight hundred or a 
thousand miles in length, which flow down out of 
the Chaco and unite with the Paraguay and the 
Parana to form the Rio de la Plata. 

The Stanley, as Mr. Marin named his little steamer, 
in honor of the great African explorer whose deeds 
he would emulate in the South American conti- 
hent, was a well-appointed little craft, but only about 
thirty feet in length by eight feet beam. To serve as 
a defence if attacked, and to furnish a dormitory by 
night, an awning covered with sheet-iron and white- 
washed was carried over the entire length of the 
deck, the smoke stack alone rising through it. Wide 
stiutters of white iron closed in the sides, so that the 
entire deck could be converted into a single, long 
room, at will. 

By night this sufficed admirably to keep out both 
wild beasts—when the little craft was moored to the 
bank—and hostile natives. Nothing could get aboard, 
Save perhaps at the small, hinged windows, one or 
two of which were generally left open for ventilation. 

This odd deck house worked so well, that the voy- 
agers did not often feel it necessary to do guard duty 
by night, being assured that the noise of an attack 
outside their iron shield would rouse them in time to 
repel the assailants. 

The engine was constructed to burn wood instead 
of coal. The party and crew consisted of Mr. Marin 
and a fellow-explorer, Mr. C. P. Luth, an American 
engineer, hired in Buenos Ayres, whose name was 
Sackett, a cook called Lugar, and two gauchos of the 
cowboy stamp, natives of Rosario in the Argentine 
country. These latter were wood-cutters, firemen, 
and men of all work to the party. 

The launch left Asuncion on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber, which, in the southern hemisphere, corresponds 


an improvised windlass, for a few hundred feet of the 
most rapid current. 

The day before Christmas was thus employed; and 
late that evening they tied up in the shadow of some 
lofty manauma nut-trees, to the bank above the rap- 
ids, all being much fatigued from the hard labor. 

The night was warm, and there was a bright moon, 
the silvery radiance from which fell through the foli- 
age of the branches of the giant tree which projected 
out over the water. No Indians had shown them- 
selves during the day; and after a hearty meal, the 
tired explorers turned in, their arms, as usual, being 
set ready for instant use both fore and aft. 

“‘We soon fell sound asleep,” Mr. Marin relates, 
‘into that overpowering slumber which comes from 
heavy toil, and will hold a person in its embrace for 
ten hours without waking. But not long after mid- 
night, I was roused by.an indefinite kind of noise 


which I at first thought was made by the wind, caus- | side of the engine—the very place where I had sup- 
| posed its tail was! and making a frenzied jump, 
“I was about dozing off again, when a considerable | dashed out forward and landed in the mud and water, 


ing a branch to scrape the top of our iron cover. 


bump, as of something falling on the shield over- 
head, set me broad awake. | 

‘My companions did not waken, however. I | 
thought that it might be some small, wild animal that | 
had éither fallen or leaped out of the branches which 
overhung the boat, and so lay still, listening, for 
some moments, thinking, too, what an odd Christmas 
eve it was, and how different from anything I had 
ever previously experienced. 

“Shortly after, I heard a curious intermittent rustle | 
and stir of the trees, which I knew could not be due | 
to the wind; yet it sounded as though one or more 
large branches were swaying heavily. That a puma} 
was in the treetops over us, was mv first surmise; 
and rising quietly from my bunk, I took up my gun} 
and then peeped cautiously out at the window-light 
which was swung half back, to admit air. But I could 
distinguish nothing, and supposing that it was prob | 
ably a sloth, or a wild cat, I lay down again. 

“T had searcely taken a 
reclining posture, however, 
when there was a heavy . 








Poe 


splash in the 
water, on the op- 
posite side of the 
boat; and a few mo- 
ments later, the little craft 
tipped perceptibly to that side, 
as if a very heavy man had stepped 
suddenly aboard. 

“Immediately, too, I heard a grating, 
scraping noise, which began on the side of 
the boat near the guards, and passed up 
over the iron sheeting of the cover, as if 
a big hawser was being hauled athwart 
us. The sound waked Mr. Luth who 
started suddenly from sleep into a sitting position. 
“Owing to the moonlight, it was not very dark. He 
paused a moment, then saw me sitting up, and whis- 
pered, ‘What’s going on outside?’ 

“Don’t know,’ I said. ‘Santa Claus, perhaps! 
hard sledding in this country !’ 

“The scraping, grinding sound moved forward. 

«<It’s Indianos, I believe,’ muttered Luth, ‘trying 
to get a big line on us, and haul us ashore!’ 

“Improbable as this idea was, there was yet some- 
thing in the strange, grating noise that strongly sug- 
gested it. I heard Sackett, or some of the others 
who had their bunks farther forward, rouse up, as if 
to listen. Then the sound moved aft again. 

“Luth reached for his gun and then stepped to the 
window, but instantly started back with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment or alarm, and I saw what I took 
for an Indian’s head and neck appear in the moonlit 
aperture, as if trying to look in! 

“T heard Luth’s gun-cocks click, and wigspered, 
‘Don’t shoot;’ for I thought, possibly this Indian is 
only peeping about from mere curiosity. 

*«<«Don’t shoot!’ sneered Luth. ‘Then shoot, your- 
self, and be quick! Why, Marin, don’t you see that 
*tis a tremendous serpent?’ 

‘“‘Before his words were articulated, the creature’s 
head was thrust in at the little window, darkening 
it. With that we both raised our pieces and fired, and 
then by mutual impulse ran around the engine to the 
forward end of the boat. Sackett was trying to light 
his lantern; while the two gauchos, crying out, ‘Cule- 
bra! culebra grande!” (snake! big snake!) threw 
down one of the shutters, and jumping into the 
water, waded ashore, followed by Lugar, the cook. 

“Indeed, we were not a little inclined to do the 
same thing, for from the racket aft, it was evident 
that the reptile was aboard us, and tumbling about 
among our bunks, and whether our shots had disabled 
it, we could only surmise. It was thrashing around, 
and its tail banged against the engine repeatedly. 

“At length Sackett got his lantern burning, and 
putting that on the end of a pike-pole, we thrust the 
light back toward the engine, to discern, if possible, 
where the snake lay, and get another shot at it. 

“For some moments we peered about, venturing 
back a little way, but failec. to get sight of it, though 
we still heard it moving. Suddenly Sackett yelled 





to June with us. On the day before Christmas, after 


various experiences, the party reached the foot of | beside us! Before we could back off, its head rose, | man’s wife. 


that it was crawling under the mess table, right 





promptly leaped backwards, and disappeared through 
the aperture which the gauchos had made by remov- 
ing the side shutter; and I, obeying my first impulse 
of horror, sprang aft, around the engine. 

“Sackett had dropped his lantern, and the only 
light now on board was the dim moonlight that came 
in at the shutter hole forward and the little window 
through which the serpent hadcreptin. I could hear 
the ophidian’s long body moving slowly, and judged 
that its head was coming toward me. 

“I would have given almost any price for a light 
just then! A horrid odor filled the air! Outside, 
Sackett and Luth were shouting to me to come 
ashore; but for the life of me I durst not stir now, | 
nor answer them, lest the serpent might strike at the 
sound of my voice. I wondered whether snakes could 
see in the dark! 



































“Suddenly I heard its jaws snap again, on the port 


overboard. 

“*Are you bitten?’ Luth cried out. 
Sackett then assisted me up the bank. 

“The reptile still continued to crawl around inside 
our deck house; and after listening to its movements | 
for a while, we determined to kindle a fire and secure 
a little light on this dark and scaly subject. The 
gauchos were afraid to go out far to collect fire-wood, 
lest, as they said, the mate of the serpent might be | 
in the vicinity. Enough was gathered up, however, 
to kindle a considerable bonfire, by the light of 
which we approached our little steamer again and 
finally boarded her, gun in hand, in search of the 
snake. 

“A portion of its mottled body was then espied 
lying diagonally across the deck, just in front of the 
engine boiler. By way of stirring up the creature, 
Luth fired a load of heavy shot into it, at which it 
squirmed slightly and crawled slowly for a few feet, 
but soon came to a stand- 
still again. 

***He’s about done for,’ 
said Sackett; and taking 

one of the pike 
poles which had 
also a hook with 
the pike, he went 
‘th, forward and 

- struck it into the 
reptile’s hard, 
shining carcass. 
Again it writhed 
a little; then all 
three of us took 
hold of the pole 
and thus were 


He and 





| come into quite general use. 


little craft was able to surmount, by aid of a line and| “Luth and Sackett who stood a step behind me, | Above the two was spread a large sail, rigged to 


alight but stout bamboo mast. When the wind was 
in his back, the tricycler put up his mast and spread 
his sail; when it was unfavorable, he took in the sail 
and ‘“thoused” his mast, placing it lengthwise along 
the machine. 

The Englishman and his wife had travelled that 
day from Honfleur to Rouen, a distance of eighteen 
leagues. At they carried considerable baggage, the 
feat would have been impossible without the assist- 
ance of the sail. The Englishman said that for a 
part of the way, with a smooth road and a favorable 
breeze, he did not have to work the tresdles at all, 
and found it delightful travelling. 

This wheelman believes that sailing tricycles will 
He says he knows no 
reason why the wind should not be made to work on 
the land as well as on the sea. 


nh Aan 
STAR IN THE EAST. 


The sage hath watched its course afar, 
And pondered it apart, 
Till, lo! the story of that star 
ams in upon his heart, 
And brightly rises on his soul 
The legend of its burning scroll! 
—T. K. Hervey. 

+o —— 


For the Companion. 


EDITORS’ “SANCTUMS.” 


Who was the author of the happy thought that an 
editor’s working-room was a “‘sanctum’’—a sacred 
place? The word-students do not inform us, though 
only the most recent dictionaries include the word in 
this sense. 

No matter who hit upon the phrase, it is certain 
that the idea conveyed by it has been of immense 
service to editors in two quite different ways. Fora 
sanctum, or sacred place, is one into which only the 
priest enters. The vulgar and profane—that is, those 
who are not initiated in the rites of the cult—are ex- 
cluded. Thus, while the editor is, to some extent at 
least, enabled to secure the privacy which he needs 
for his work, he gains also a certain factitious con- 
sideration for himself as a person who presides over 
mysteries. 

Perhaps these ideas are not very clearly defined in 
the minds even of those who are really most affected 
by them; but there can be no doubt that most people 
do approach the door of an editor’s sanctum with 
feelings quite different from those experienced be- 
fore entering a lawyer’s office, a minister’s study, a 
doctor’s consulting-room, or a merchant’s private 
office. 

If they were to stop and think, they might attempt 
to overcome their timidity with reasoning something 
like this: The person within is only a man, and the 





able to haul it out. 


NOT SANTA CLAUS. 
“It appeared that our first shots had fairly riddled 
its neck and head—otherwise we might have had 
much more trouble in disposing of the brute; for it 
was truly an ugly reptile to encounter. The thickest 
portion of its body was almost as large as the thigh 
of an adult man; and I may compare its flattened 
head to a good-sized water pitcher of three quarts 
capacity. It was nearly twenty-four feet long. 

“It was what the, gauchos called a sucuriaba, or 
water boa, and is said to be nocturnal in its habits. 
I suppose that it had swung itself down upon the 
launch from the large nut-trees on the bank. 

“Our deck had been most shockingly defiled with 
its blood; but the blood was much more easily re- 
moved than was the peculiar, disgusting odor which 
seemed to emanate from its carcass, and for a long 
| time resisted the action of our chlorides. 
| “After that night’s adventure, we took the precau- 
tion to affix a net of tarred line to the outside of our 
open window lights.” 


st =e : 
SAILS ON LAND. 


China, which has got ahead of the Western world 
in a good many other things, preceded it in the use 
of a certain invention which, in a rather impractical] 
way, is beginning to be introduced into Europe. 

When the first European travellers visited China, 
they found the natives in certain districts using a 
kind of wheel-barrow or hand-cart which was pro- 
vided with a large sail. The sail was spread when 
the wind was favorable, and made the journey of the 
human propeller much easier and swifter than it 
would otherwise have been. These land-vessels had 
been in use in China from time immemorial. 

The use of land sail-boats has also prevailed, to a 
small extent, in Holland, where one of the Princes 
of Orange once won fame for a ‘flying chariot” 
which he had provided with sails. 

It is the principle of these land-sailing craft which 
an Englishman has lately applied with great success 
to a large tricycle. Not long ago this gentleman and 
his wife arrived at the French city of Rouen on their 
winged machine, which excited great curiosity. 

On the front part of the tricyele, which was an 
unusually long one, there was a sort of swinging 
| easy-chair, made of willow-ware, and in this chair, 
| made very comfortable by cushions, was the English- 
Her husband was seated behind on an 





what Mr. Marin terms the Third Rapids of the Pilco- | all bloody from the shot we had fired at it, behind the | ordinary tricycle saddle, and was working the treadles 


mayo, which, however, the water being slack, the 


| table, and its jaws snapped close to our faces! 





+ swiftly and easily. 








place is only an ordinary room where that man writes. 
But what good would all this effort at self-persuasion 
do? Dida boy who was afraid of the dark ever con- 
quer his fear by telling himself, what he knew before, 
that there was nothing in the dark room to dread? 

Nevertheless, while fear of the dark is not usually 
removed by facing the fancied peril, most persons 
find themselves cured completely of their awe of edi- 
tors and sanctums upon becoming acquainted with 
one of these mysterious beings, and with his den. 

Almost every one who 
now frequents these 
dreaded places retains a 
somewhat vivid recollec- 
tion of the sensations with 
which he first entered the 
majestic presence of an 
editor; some of them, 
however, preserve a still 
more distinct remem- 
brance of the same per- 
son and of his sanctum as 
they were when he came 
to know them more familiarly. That first visit, in 
many cases, is preliminary to the timid young man’s 
becoming a co-occupant of the room, and he then 
takes the first step in the career which makes him 
also a priest of newspaper mysteries and an awe- 
inspiring editor. 

Let us draw from life one editor’s sanctum as it 
was thirty years ago. Fancy a large, square, low- 
studded room, with windows on two sides. The 
floor is bare and worn and knotty. The walls and 
ceiling were once white, but they are now dingy and 
plentifully adorned in their corners with cobwebs. 
On one side hangs a map of the county. A cheap, 
unframed lithographic portrait of General Jackson, 
one corner of which has broken away from the car- 
pet-tack that once held it in place,—though the break 
was certainly not caused by too vigorous applica 
tion of a duster,—gives inspiration to the editor; and 
in this task His ‘‘Hickory” Highness is aided by the 
likenesses of other Democratic worthies of the past. 

The room is furnished with three or four plain 
chairs, wholly of wood, most of them infirm and 
covered with a confused litter of “exchanges.”” The 
editor’s “easy-chair” is a cushionless office-chair, the 
arms of which have been much whittled by its Yan- 
kee occupant as he sat in social converse with his 
friends. A “barrel” wood-stove, forever innocent of 
polish, standing on a scant square yard of zinc, and 
connected with the chimney by many yards of rusty 
pipe, furnishes heat to this sumptuous apartment. 

No roll-top desk with rows of neat pigeon-holes 
does the editor condescend to honor in placing his 
burning thoughts on paper. He sits at a square, pine 
table, which, like his chair, bears marks of the jack- 
knife’s attentions, but he uses only one very smull 
corner of it. A square foot or two, large enough to 
accommodate a sheet of paper, an inkstand and a 
paste-pot—that is all he requires. The rest is cov- 
ered six inches deep with badly folded old newspapers, 
—the accumulation of weeks,—coated within and 
without by dust. 

The editor? He was an able and a witty writer, 
strong in argument, in the art of putting things, and 
in all branches of the wordy contests which were 
much more common in the old days of the anti- 
slavery agitation than they are now. He was not a 
“funny man,” in the modern sense, but he was gifted 
with a pleasant humor, which overflowed in his edi- 
torial articles, and made him, “hunker Democrat” 
though he was, extremely popular among men of 
both parties. 
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But—must it be added?—his person was not| If he were to write on the topic which is upper- | young princesses, his daughters, have been care- | last seven years, and each of them has, probably, 
neater than his room. He usually sat in his shirt- | most in his mind, his paper next day would have fully taught household management, and the/| a larger population than either of the last eight 
a leader on the baleful effects of having stupid | homeliest domestic duties. In this domestic poli-| new States, except West Virginia, had at the time 


sleeves when at work, and his linen showed many 


a stain, not only of ink, but of a liquid of lighter 


color. In short, both the priest and the inner 
sanctuary of his temple bore, in respect of dirt,— 
that isof matter in the wrong place,—a striking 


resemblance to the 
priests and the tem- 
ples of many a 
heathen religion. 

Far be it from one of the fraternity to dissem- 
inate the idea that this was even then a typical 
sanctum. Editors’ work-rooms of this description 
were then much more common than they are now ; 
but then, as now, the room reflected largely the 
editor’s own personal character and habits. Amer- 
icans have grown neater in the last generation 
and editors have improved with the rest, and their 
rooms show the evidence of higher taste and a 
more thorough sense of order. 

Meanwhile the “sanctum” has gained some- 
thing in sacredness. There is really a good reason 
why the faithful and industrious editor should 
seclude himself and shut out intruders during his 
hours of labor. His task must he done within a 
given time, and it cannot be done if he is com- 
pelled to submit to interruptions. 

It has resulted that, during the last few years, 
access to editorial rooms has been made more 
difficult than it used to be. In fact it is as easy to 
get admitted to the presence of the President of 
the United States, as it is for a stranger to obtain an 
interview with the editors-in-chief of some city 
journals. He must send in his card and state his 
business, 2nd even then he may not be admitted. 

Nothing, however, will bar out the persistent 
bore. The man who thrusts himself into your 
presence when you have given notice as plainly as 
possible that you wish not to be disturbed virtu- 
ally picks the lock on your door, and commits a 
trespass. Some editors are protected—partially, 


IN HIS SANCTUM. 


only—by real locks; but the bore too frequently | 


succeeds in bullying or persuading the guards, 
and the door flies open before him. 

Alas! that such men are lacking in reverence 
for the noble profession! They stand in no awe 
of the editor—no more than if he were a hand- 
organ grinder. In fact, if he does not appreciate 
the good things they offer to help “fill up the 
paper,” they may even venture to tell him that he 
is an “organ”-grinder. 

The conductor of a very prominent American 
periodical once said that if he had to choose be- 
tween dealing with a knave and with a bore, he 
infinitely preferred the former. 

**For,”’ said he, ‘‘when you know that the man 
is a knave, you know where and how to be on 
your guard against him; but the bore!—you 
never can tell how he is going to attack you. He 
floats in space, and comes at you ‘flying all 
abroad.” 


The man who wishes to tell you how much he | 
likes your paper, and takes half an hour to do it, | 


is quite as unwelcome in a sanctum as one who 
is moved to tell you that he does not think you 
know just how to conduct the paper, and who 
devotes his half hour to conveying that informa- 
tion. 


Worse than either is the contributor—the case | 
is aggravated if the contribution be in verse—who | 


wishes to read to the editor what he—or she—has 
written. Somewhere, in the ranks of the most 
objectionable bores, is the man who drops in for a 
friendly call, and only wishes to sit quietly and 
vead the exchanges while the editor works. Works! 





friends. 


cy the Prince has been cordially supported by his 


There is no need of making any mystery of the | wife, the Princess-Royal of England. 


editorial profession. 


The editor is not changed in 


The Crown Prince has always been noted, more- 


nature by his connection with that mighty engine | over, for his cheerfulness, his kindliness of heart, 


va 


of modern times, the news- 
paper. He is entitled to 
just as much and just as 
little reverence as his ability and his 
personal qualities will win for him. 

Yet he is, usually, and he always 
should be, a very busy man, who 
needs privacy and quiet to produce 
the best result of the exercise of 
his brain. Therefore, his working- 

room should be a “sanctum” in the sense 

that no one should seek to enter it during 

working hours, unless the errand is impor- 

tant, is directly connected with the editor’s 
| work, and cannot be postponed td a less busy 
hour. 

Above all, if you do penetrate a sanctum with 
manuscript in hand, never ask the editor to hear 
you read it, unless you are extremely desirous 
that he shall refuse to print it. 


EpWARD STaNwoop. 
—+tor —- 
For the Companion. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


He who builds the poorest 
as D to toil the more; 
He whom naught can conquer 
Finds gods stand at the door, 


MARY EARLE HARDY. 
— — er 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE. 


For some time the serious illness of the gallant 
and popular heir to the German Imperial throne, 
now in his fifty-seventh year, has caused deep 
anxiety to his family and country, and has been 
watched with sympathy by all the world. It now 
| seems certain that the Crown Prince is afflicted 
with a mortal disorder, and that, although he may 
linger for months, his days on earth are num- 
bered. 

The prospect of his death, the great age of his 
father, the Emperor William, and the illness of 
his mother, give a very sad and pathetic aspect to 
the condition of the German Imperial family. 

The Emperor, in his ninety-first year, watches 
anxiously, lest his once hale and sturdy son, in 
whom he always reposed his confidence and pride, 
should, after all, pass from earth before him, 
| while the German nation, by which the brave 
Crown Prince is deeply beloved, sees before it the 
probability that he will never occupy the throne, 
and that the next Emperor will be his son, the 
young Prince William. 

The career of the Crown Prince has been well 
fitted to inspire his countrymen with admiration 
and affection. Coming from a sturdy military 
stock, he has been one of the most brilliant and 
| victorious generals of the nineteenth century. 

In the great war between Prussia and Austria, 





| in 1866, he was one of the chief actors in the de- 
|cisive battle of Sadowa; and four years after, 
when he commanded the South German legions 
|on the fields of France, his energy, courage, skill 
and persistency won for him a military renown 
equal, if not superior, to that of any German 
general in the war. 

His character, aside from his great military 
talents, is such as to increase the admiration 
which they have called forth. As a son, husband 


and father, ‘“‘Unser Fritz,” as the Germans en- | 


dearingly call him, has been devoted, faithful and 
true. He has ever treated the Emperor with filial 
respect, as well as reverent affection, and has 
brought up a large family of sons and daughters 
as useful members of society. 

Each of his sons has been thoroughly educated, 
and has, by his father’s wish, been taught to 
practise some handicraft. In the same way, the 


and his chivalrous bearing on all occasions. 


During his military campaigns, not only his cour- 


age in the face of danger, but his frank cordiality 
to his comrades of all ranks, his genial smile and 
gay spirits, and his constant care for the welfare 
of even his humblest followers have won the 
hearts of the troops which have served under him. 

It is not usual for the heirs to thrones to take 
an active part in the political affairs of their coun- 
tries, and throughout his life the German Crown 
Prince has kept steadily aloof from public office 
or activity in the Fatherland. 

His tastes are almost wholly military, like those 
of his aged father, and he has wisely abstained 
from attaching himself to any political party and 
cause. 

The probable death of the aged Emperor and of 
the Crown Prince within a short time will trans- 
fer the German crown to Prince William, the 
Crown Prince’s eldest son, now twenty-eight years 
of-age. Of this Prince but little is known out- 
side of Germany. It has been reported that he, 
too, is afflicted by a dangerous disorder; and 
should he, also, be short-lived, the crown would 
descend to the fourth generation, to his son, now 
nearly six years old. 

in the light of these facts, the prospect before 
Germany is a perplexed and anxious one. The 
German crown still preserves to itself so much real 
power, that a change of sovereigns may well mean 
a change of general policy. Much, therefore, de- 
pends upon the inroads which death may ere long 
make upon the reigning family. 





For the Companion. 
AT TINTERN ABBEY. 


ray day’s ending followed the fray day,— 
ray together, ruin and air and sky,— 
a lone wind of memory whispered by, 

And told dark secrets on its wandering way. 

Through the blank windows’ space, like ghosts astray. 
Sad crowds of black-winged jJackdaws came and went. 
Were they dead monks, on some strange pomenee sent, 

Who used within these walls to preach and pray? 


Do they return, from the far, starry sphere, 
To their old haunt within these ruins old, 
To celebrate, perchance, some mystic rite, 
soul’s outcry of pain to hear— 
And, when the awful story has been told, 
Will priest and sinner vanish on the night? 


LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
———~or— 
TERRITORIES AND STATES. 


The 
Al 








There are more than a million people who are, 
or might be, citizens of the United States, who 
have no part whatever in the national govern- 
ment. They are residents of the Territories. 
They do not have any voice in the choice of Pres- 
ident, are wholly unrepresented in the Senate, 
and, although each Territory has a “delegate” in 
the House of Representatives, that delegate has 
no vote. 

When the Constitution was framed, one hun- 
dred years ago, the members of the Convention 
had, evidently, no anticipation of such a growth 
as the country has had, and they made no ade- 
quate provision for the government of such polit- 
ical bodies as the Territories of the United States 
have been. 

Fortunately, most of the States had ceded their 
| claims to Western territory to the United States, 
| and this rendered it necessary to put into the Con- 
stitution a clause that ‘“The Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the United States.” At that time, by 
the famous ‘“‘ordinance of 1787,” the organization 
of the ‘‘Northwestern Territory,” and the method 
of organizing new States within it, had been fully 
determined. 

However, the scheme did not work well in all 
its parts, and Congress found it convenient to 
treat the power conferred in the clause we have 
quoted as a plenary power—that is, as an unre- 
stricted right to govern the Territories, either ab- 
solutely or by means of local legislatures. At 
times, and for various political reasons, the com- 
pleteness of this power has been disputed, but it 
ismow generally conceded. 

The Union has grown from thirteen States to 
thirty-eight, and all the twenty-five which have 
been added have passed through the territorial 
stage, with seven exceptions: Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Maine and West Virginia, 
which were formed from territory of other States, 
Texas, which was an independent Republic, and 
California, which was acquired from Mexico, and 
admitted as a State without having first been a 
Territory. 

There are now ten Territories, besides the unor- 
ganized Indian Territory. Of these ten Alaska 
is, for many reasons, very far indeed from becom- 
ing a State. The District of Columbia should 
never be admitted as a State, and undoubtedly 
never will be so admitted. 

Eight embryo States are left, supposing that no 
|one of the present Territories is divided before 
admission. Five of the Territories are populous 
enough to be made States at once, but neither 
New Mexico—hecanse of the large Spanish ele- 
ment of its population—nor Utah—because of 
polygamy—can be safely admitted at present. 

As for Dakota, Montana and Washington, they 











of being admitted. Of Dakota it may be said 
that it contains a more numerous voting popula- 
tion than either of the thirteen original States had 
in 1790, and more numerous than that of any one 
of the twenty-five admitted States at the time of 
admission. 

Controversies as to the admission of States are 
scattered along the whole political history of the 
country. Even at the outset Vermont and Ken- 
tucky were admitted together, or at very nearly 
the same time. The question of admitting Maine 
and Missouri led to the famous ‘‘Missouri Com- 
promise.” 

The annexation of Texas was the occasion of 
the war with Mexico. The admission of Califor- 
nia was one of the parts of the ‘“‘compromise 
measures of 1850.” It was the struggle over 
Kansas and its Lecompton constitution which, as 
much as anything else, prepared the people of 
the country for the Civil War. 

West Virginia was cut off from old Virginia in 
order to strengthen the Union cause. The Re- 
publicans tried to admit Colorado some ten years 
before it was admitted, and were prevented by a 
veto from President Johnson. 

It is, therefore, no new thing that party politics 
should enter into the pending questions of ad- 
mitting Dakota and other Territories. The fact 
that they are of ample population to become 
States, however, renders their demand for admis- 
sion a very strong one. 


+o 
“REMEMBER THE OLD LION.” 


Many of the readers of the Companion have seen 
the gigantic lion which is carved in the solid rock at 
Lucerne, in Switzerland. It is as dear to the Swiss 
as their mountains, for it commemorates the fidelity 
until death of the Swiss guards of Louis XVI. 

A touching story in reference to it was told lately. 
Several workmen in a coal-mine in Pennsylvania 
were imprisoned by the falling of a mass of earth in 
one of the galleries. The superintendent, with a 
gang of miners, was making Herculean efforts to dig 
them out, but, when the air grew full of fire-damp, 
the men threw down their tools and refused to go on. 

Among them were four Swiss, whom the superin- 
tendent knew to be, like himself, from Lucerne. 

‘“‘Remember the old lion!” he cried passionately. 
“The Swiss in 1792 did not so desert their friends!” 

The men hesitated a moment, then, with one ac- 
cord, seized their picks and spades, and fell to work 
again. 

Their comrades were saved. 

Noblesse Obligé. The boy who grows up surrounded 
by visible proofs that his forefathers were brave and 
honorable will reach manhood with a strong force 
incessantly urging him to a heroic life; while the boy 
who sees at every step the signs that his race have 
been renowned as painters and sculptors is likely to 
be an artist. 

The sons of men, who have left no evidence of their 
lives in the world but the triumphs of too sharp bar- 
gains, are almost driven to be dishonest tradesmen. 

Thomas Carlyle, when tempted to be shallow and 
superficial, used to look at the stone bridge, well built 
by his father, to learn from it a lesson of honesty 
and faithfulness in work. 

“The souls of my forefathers,” sings the Viking 
Ragnar, ‘“‘touched me through their bows and glitter- 
ing spears, which hung upon the wall, and made me 
a warrior.” 

It is a matter of question if, in the hurry and strug- 
gle of daily life, we do not too much neglect these 
intangible forces of education, which can so power- 
fully influence ourselves and our children. 

Our past, as a nation, has been short, but it has 
been great and significant. Most of the old houses, 
the monuments, all the ancient landmarks, which 
would tell its story in dumb but eloquent phrase, are 
falling into ruin, or are being swept away by money- 
making enterprises. 

The preservation of such monuments is not a mere 
matter of sentiment. Daily familiarity with the lives 
of men who, in the past, gave great and powerful 
help to mankind, would have more influence in mak- 
ing the character of a boy than his knowledge of any 
text-book. 

These records of our noble past, when once de- 
stroyed, can never be restored, You, boys and girls, 
will soon have them in your keeping. Hold them as 
a sacred trust. 

————+or 
CHRISTMAS AT PLYMOUTH—1621. 


In writing the history of Plymouth Colony, Gov- 
ernor Bradford closes the record for 1621 with this 
paragraph: 

“And here I shall end this year; only I shall re- 
member one passage more, rather of mirth than of 
weight. On the day called Christmas Day, the gov- 
ernor called them out to worke (as was used), but the 
most of this new company excused themselves, and 
said it went against their consciences to work on 
that day. 

“So the governor told them that if they made it 
matter of conscience, he would spare them till they 
were better informed. So he led away the rest and 
left them; but when they came home at noone from 
their worke he found them in the streets at play 
openly—some pitching the barr, and some at stoole 
ball and such like sports. So he wente to them, and 
tooke away their implements, and told them that i! 
was against his conscience that they should play and 
others worke. 

“If they made the keeping of it matter of devotion. 
let them keepe their houses, but there should be no 
gaming or revelling in the streets.” 

The thing particularly to be noticed in this brief 
mention of that early Christmas in New England is. 
that the governor speaks of it as “the day called 
Christmas Day.” By this he intimates that it is not 
such in reality, and that there is no good authorit: 
for regarding this as the anniversary of our Lord’. 


have each grown at an amazing rate during the | birth. 
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This is what he also has in mind when he tells the | 
conscientious ones that he will ‘spare them till they 
were better informed.” He means that they will find 
out, upon investigation, that this day suited the church 
at Rome because it fell near enough the ancient 
Saturnalia to furnish occasion for keeping up the 
gaieties of that old pagan festival; and in the coun- 
tries in the north of Europe, it coincided nearly | 
enough with the shortest day of the year, on which 
the worship of the sun was held, to make it fit in 
well with the festivities of the Yule-tide. 

The conscience of the English Puritan was more 
tender. In securing the objects aimed at in the 
Reformation, he could not stop short of freeing the 
church of the pagan rites it had adopted. To do this 
he must expose the error upon which they rested. 

He was consistent throughout. He had a testi- 
mony to bear, and he bore it boldly as a man. 

It has been much the fashion to call the Puritan 
narrow-minded and bigoted. It would be nearer the 
truth to call him clear-headed and brave. The dan- 
gers which threatened religious truth in his day were 
very different from those to be met to-day. The 
pagan elements of belief were still too fresh and 
vigorous to make it safe for any rite or any occasion 
to be observed that would recall these to the minds 
of the people. 

enti eens 
THE HOLLY BACK-LOG. 


One of the compensations of slavery in the South 
for the colored people was the celebration of Christ- 
mas, which began on Christmas eve and lasted as 
long as the back-log burned in the great fire in 
‘“‘mas’rs” kitchen. 

On that occasion all the slaves had more or less 
free run of the kitchen of the mansion house, and 
the cheerful festivities went on, not only there, out in 
all the cabins at the “‘quarters,”’ with feasting and 
singing and playing of fiddles. 

The fiddle, by the way, was the favorite musical 
instrument of the Southern negroes before the war. 
The banjo, which has come to be regarded as their 
peculiar instrument, they hardly knew at all. 

In order to make their Christmas holiday as long 
as possible, the colored people provided the great fire 
with the biggest back-log that would do duty there. 

In the parts of the South where the holly-tree 
grows plentifully, and particularly in Mississippi, the 
slaves long made a practice of cutting down a holly- 
tree early in the autumn, while it was still full of 
sap, and throwing it into the river, where it remained 
for two or three months, soaking all the time. 

Such a back-log, placed in the Christmas fire, nat- 
urally gave the darkeys a long holiday. This prac- 
tice, at first a trick to deceive the masters, came to 
be known and winked at by the more generous mas- 
ters, and was looked upon by the slaves as one of 
their privileges. 

The slaves had a song which they sang at Christ- 
mas time, with this refrain: 

“Christmas don’t come but once a year. 

An’ I tink ev’ry nigger ought to have his sheer!” 

In these times of freedom, there are now and then 
colored people who look back with a sort of regret to 
the old plantation Christmas festivities, which have 
left only their shadow in the observances now; but 
very few of them, indeed, would give up their free- 
dom for all the pleasures of the slavery period. 

“‘Doesn’t remembering the Christmas fun on the 
plantation make you wish you were a slave again?” 
an old colored man was asked not long ago. The old 
man looked surprised, and said: 

“Would de lark dat’s got outen de cyage want to 
git back inter it fer de sake ob de nice cuttle-fish dey 
done stuck frew de bars?” 





AWKWARD. 


A foolish general leads his men up a hill against 
an intrenched foe, and then retreats in confusion. 
Another general, a strategist, leads his troops around 
the hill, and by a flank moveinent, which cuts off the 
enemy from his base, forces him to abandon his 
position. 

In 1618, James I. of England published his “‘Book 
of Sports,’’ and commanded that certain games should 
be played in the Presbyterian churchyards every 
Sunday, at the close of divine service. 

John Ross, minister of Blairgowrie, being a strate- 
gist, adopted a novel method of making the royal 
ordinance ineffective. 

He was a strong, athletic man, and, as his parish- 
ioners had selected foot-ball from the list of “Sunday 
Games,” he appeared among them to join in the 
sport. Throwing his coat on a tombstone, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Lie ye there, 
Minister o’ Blair, 
Till I, John Ross, 
Get a game at the ba’.” 

He kicked at the ball with enthusiasm, entering 
thoroughly into the game. But somehow every one 
of his kicks missed the ball and hit the shins of the 
players near him. 

He apologized; but every Sunday so many players 
limped home, that the game was abandoned, ostensi- 
bly on account of the minister’s awkward kicking. 
But he did what he intended to do—kicked “Sunday 
games” out of his churchyard. 





OLD AGE. 


When people are moderately old, they wish them- 
selves younger; when they reach an extreme age, 
they usually become proud of the distinction, and 
would fain assume another year or two, if they 
might do so with honesty. 

An old lady whose husband had died at the age of 
ninety-nine was so concerned at having lost the dis- 
tinction of being known as the widow of a centena- 
rian that she had little time to spare in lamenting her 
husband. 

“Only to think!” she would exclaim, ‘piping her 
eye” with the corner of her apron; “if my Tom 
could but ’a’ lived them twelve months more, he’d ’a’ 
been a centoorian. Oh dear! oh dear!” 

Two rival septuagenarians were one day wrangling 
over their respective claims to honor, one confessing 
that he was but seventy-seven, while the other was 


“Never mind; in two years more you'll be as old 
as he is.” 
But the old gentleman only shook his head sadly. 
“No, I sha’n’t,”” quoth he. ‘‘When I’m seventy- 
nine, he’ll be eighty-one; he’ll have got into another 
decade. Highty-one !” he repeated, as if that would 
be a result well worth living for. 





A Fascinating Story. 
We shall begin, in the issue of THE ComMPANION 
for Jan. 5, the publication of an admirable serial 
story, by Mrs. Frank Lee, entitled— 


“Redmond, of The Seventh.’ 


This is a fine sketch of life in a New York City 
school, with its regiment of boys under semi- 
mnilitary discipline, and will interest every boy in 
the character of young Redmond, and in the inci- 
dents of the narrative. It will be finely illus- 
trated from sketches made by Buhler, in a New 
York grammar school. 





JENNY LIND. 


Very frequently they who occupy a common place 
in life strive to imitate the peculiarities of those who 
hold a high rank in the fashionable world. But the 
result of such endeavors, even when successful, is 
often far from satisfactory. 


The female boarders at the hotel whither Jenny 
Lind went, on reaching New York City, somewhat 
more than thirty years ago, were naturally eager to 
learn in what dress she would, for the first time, 
present herself before an assemblage of American 
women. So, when the hour for dinner arrived, there 
was a rush to the dining-hall. 

The surprise of the ladies was great as she entered 
the room, dressed in a simple, unpretentious manner; 
and especially were they astonished at the absence 
from the back of her head of the immense comb 
without which, in those days, no American lady 
considered her toilet complete. 

“I wish I had known that she does not wear a 
comb, then I would have left mine off,’’ whispered 
one. The others assented. 

Going to her room, the “Swedish nightingale’”’ said 
to her dressing-maid, ‘‘I notice that American ladies 
fasten their back hair with a large comb, and while 
among them I shall not wish to seem unwilling to 
conform to their customs. You will please procure 
such a comb for me to-day.” 

The following day, at dinner, Jenny Lind was 
astonished at finding herself the only lady present 
wearing a comb. And it is not difficult to imagine 
the amazement of the other ladies at seeing upon her 
head an article which they had discarded as unfash- 
ionable. Perhaps, too, they were slightly vexed, 
thinking of the hours they had wasted—as it proved— 
in dressing their hair without the customary orna- 
ment. 

———_+o+—___———_ 


HARDIN’S WIT. 


Ben Hardin, a Kentucky lawyer and Congressman 
of the olden time, was noted for his quickness at 
repartee. Once, while a member of a convention to 
frame a new constitution for the State, he corrected 
the pronunciation of a young colleague. A reference 
to the dictionary showed that Mr. Hardin was right. 


Shortly afterward, Mr. Hardin made a speech in 
which he pronounced the word leviathan as though 
the accent was on the a of the third syllable. The 
young colleague, who was noted for his egotism, said, 
on Mr. Hardin’s resuming his seat: ‘You corrected 
my pronunciation the other day, now you must allow 
me the same privilege. The accent in leviathan is on 
the i, not on the a@as you pronounced i. 

“Ah, my young friend,” rejoined Hardin, “I fear 
you put too much emphasis on the ‘I’!” 

Tn the trial of a case, after the evidence was all in, 
Mr. Hardin proposed to the opposing counsel, 2 man 
of little legal learning, that it be submitted to the 

ury without argument, as the issue was simple, the 
aw — and the evidence was not peenagee 

His opponent insisted, however, upon addressing 
the jury. The court, not having heard the conversa- 
tion between counsel, ordered the argument to begin. 

“If it please your honor,” said Hardin, “I do not 
wish to argue this case, as it is unnecessary, and I 
have said so to the counsel on the other side. But it 
seems that there is no way to get the load out of a 
small-bore rifle except to shoot it out.” 


> 
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EARLY RISING. 


Englishmen have been noted for making eccentric 
wills, and of riding their hobbies to their very death- 
beds. Mr. James Sargent, who died at Leicester, 
England, in 1832, leaving his property to his nephews, 
had a very good hobby, which was early rising; and 
he set about making his lazy nephews early risers, 
like himself, by inserting the following clause in his 
will: 





“‘As my nephews are fond of indulging in bed in 
the morning, and as I wish them to improve the time 
when they are young, I direct that they shall prove, 
to the satisfaction of my executors, that they have 
got out of bed in’the morning, and either employed 
themselves in business or taken exercise in the open 
air, from five o’clock till eight every morning from 
the 5th of April to the 10th of October, being three 
hours each day; and from seven o’clock till nine in the 
morning from the 10th of October to the 5th of April, 
being two hours every morning, for two years. 

“This is to be done for some two years during the 
first seven years, to the satisfaction of my executors, 
who may excuse them in case of illness, but the task 
must be made up when they are well. And if they 
will not do this, they shall not receive any share of 
my property.” 

There is no record whether or not the young men 
fulfilled the terms of the will. Probably they did, as 
the property was worth a sacrifice. 


— —_+Oor—_—__— 
EASY TO BE ORIGINAL. 


Talent is variously estimated, according to the per- 
sonal standpoint of its critics. The author of “De 
Omnibus Rebus” says that a gentleman was once 
talking with an illiterate woman, after the two had 
met at an exhibition of pictures: 


“Well, Mrs. H——,” said he, “and what do you 
think of the pictures?” 

“Think of ’em? Why, T consider they was very 
good for what they was.” 

“‘What do you mean? I believe the artists are all 
fairly talented.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve no doubt; but then, you see, they 
was all originals.” 

“Surely that would be one of their merits!” 

“J don’t think so. Why, when a man takes a clean 
eanvas to work on, he can put on it anythink that 





Seventy-nine. The younger was evidently cut to the 
heart at his own inferior standing, and a sympathiz- 
ing listener remarked, in a consoling tone: 





comes into ’is ead; but when a hartist ’as to copy a 
pictur’, why that’s quite a different thing! He’s got 
to do exactly what the hother man did, and can’t 


A CHILD CAN DO AS NICE WORK AS AN ADULT 


with the newly invented Stocking Darner, which 
will darn ue and beautifully holes of any size or 
shape, and strengthen worn places, It has 10 revolving 
needles,and for neatness,regularity and rapidity of work, 
is regarded next in importance to the Sewing Machine. 
Sent postpaid, with full instructions, for 75 cts. Address 
COWLES & GALE, 109 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, O. 


BOYS! 


Do you want a jolly good book? Then buy 


“Some oF OuR FELLOWS.” 


This is a school story, and it is told by Fred Jackinson. 
The school was an English school, and Fred says, it 
was as good as any school in England, not excepting 
Eton or Harrow, and Fred had a good time there. 
There are 16 fine pictures in the book, which is prettily 
bound, with gilt edges, and sells for $2.00. All booksellers 
have it, and we will mail it, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 





PRICE 


Until February 1, 1888, 

as only the present lot can be sold at this low price 
This is the latest pattern of the NEW I) 

It has no nuts or 


e 
charges to be paid by the receiver, for $1. 


Skates you order. 
How 
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REDUCED TO $1.00. 


the price of ose popular Skates will be only $1.00 per pair. Order at once, 


A Boy’s Workshop, 
A Girl's Room. 


Two well-known Christmas Books (printed on 
fine paper, lots of pictures), that sell for a dollar 
apiece in cloth — and the young folks are glad to 
get 'em. 

We have bound them in paper to send by mail 
direct to the boys and girls this Christmas for 
Twenty-five cents apiece. 

The titles show their contents. 

The boy-book tells how shop and tools can be 
got for little enough, then what to do, and how 
to do it. 

The girl-book tells what a girl should have, how 
to get it (generally make it), mend it, and so forth. 

t your quarter be quick, for you'll have to 
wait your turn. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Franklin and Hawley Streets, 


BOSTON. 


MPROVED ACME LEVER ALL-CLAMP CLUB SKATE. 
1ts to wear out and lose, which was the serious objection to the Old Style Acme. 
These Skates have Hardened and Polished Solid Steel Runners accurately ground. 





They are the best and cheapest Skates we have ever offered. A pair will be sent to any address, express 
J f you live a long distance from Boston it may be cheaper for 
you to have us send the Skates by mail, the postage is from 35 to 50 cents per pair, according to the size of the 


o rder.—Measure the sole of your foot from extreme end of heel to extreme end of toe, and send 
us the length in inches as below. If you wish them sent by mail send the postage, according to the size of Skate 
you order, as indicated below. These Skates are used by Ladies as well as by Gentlemen, 
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Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 





Postage and packing—35 cts. 35cts. 40cts. 40cts. 45cts. 45cts. 50cts. 50cts. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 








cold. 


and colds. 


It is of purely vegetable 
remedy. 


It is put up in glass- 
pound and one-half p« 


sent you on receipt of price, expressage prepaid, by 


VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


A teaspoonful of VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, will almost imme- 
diately relieve a distressing cough or 


The natural objection to taking in- 
ternally glycerine made from animal 
fats and grease, has prevented many 
from using this remedy for coughs 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE contains no animal fat nor grease. 
~igin and is a natural 


per toilet bottles, holding one 
, at $1.25 and 75 cts. respectively. 


If your druggist does not keep “ Vegetable Glycerine,” it will be 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








(CopyRIGHTED.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 














| alter anythink to ’is hown fancy.” 


If 
send your name and address for Price List to 
New York. 











“A bottle of EDENIA for Nellie! Oh, when will | be a young lady?” 


Lunpsorc’s -EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


btain LUNDBOR@’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
Sey Be the manufacturers, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, 
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For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT BETHLEHEM. 


The Christ-thorn rustles in the hedge, 

The chill wind sighs by Kedron’s edge— 

The snow-wind blown from Lebanon; 

And though o’er Moab’s mountain wall, 

Whose shadows down the Dead Sea fall, 

The stars in orient splendor climb 

As on that rarest night of time 

When Jesus for the world was won, 

Yet never Bethlehem’s height or vale, 

Though shepherds watch till stars grow pale, 
ill see an angel’s radiant rg 

Burn through the splendor of the night, 

Or hear that seraph song again, 

“On earth be peace, good will toward men!” 

Only the Christ-thorn in the hedge, 

The chill wind’s sigh by Kedron’s edge— 

The snow-wind blown from Lebanon. 





White through the gloom the convent towers 
Where tearful pilgrims count the hours 
With Aves until midnight’s chime 
Shall usher in the day sublime, 
F ingte ge the nave of Helena; 
Or seek the crypt, their holiest quest, 
‘To read upon its stones imprest, 
Hic Jesus Christus natus est, 
And knee! to kiss the pavement star! 
The silver lamps swing to and fro; 
The monks in long rs go, 
Slow winding round the altar stair; 
But crypt and shrine are mute and bare: 
The Christ is gone, the glory fled 
That shone above his manger bed, 
And the pale monks but mourn him there. 
Without, beside the guarded gate— 
The gate that fronts the rising sun— 
No lordly emirs reverent wait 
With gifts to hail the new-born King: 
No shepherds from their pastures run 
To see the babe the angels sing, 
But all is hushed and desolate: 
Only the Christ-thorn in the hedge, 
The chill wind’s sigh by Kedron’s edge : 
The snow-wind blown from Lebanon. 
And are we then forgot, bereft, 
Because no host the sky has cleft? 
No glory shone above the plain 
Where burst the high, seraphic strain? 
No wise men journeyed o’er the wold 
With myrrh and frankincense and gold 
To greet the babe of Paradise 
In the low cradle where he lies? 
Nay! what do we with song or gem? 
Since that immortal night went by 
The whole earth is our Bethlehem, 
Hosannas ring from every sky! 
In forest glade, on billowy main, 
dJudea’s height, Nebraska's plain, 

y¥ any shore or mount or sea 
Where faith and hope and love abite 
And self is lost in sacrifice, 
There the celestial gates swing wi |: 
And heaven descends to human eyes! 
There Christ the Lord is born again: 
There is his new Nativity! 
Who sorrows for a vanished dawn 
When east and west proclaim the sun? 
Welcome be Bethlehem’s silent lawn, 
It's songless skies and shadows dun, 
The Christ-thorn rustling in the hedge, 
The chill wind’s sigh by Kedron’s edge— 
The snow-wind blown from Lebanon! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


————_—_~@r- —— 


For the Companion. 
TRUTH CONQUERED HIM. 


It is the story of a prince which we have to tell, 
a Russian prince, born to all this world can give 
of prosperity. Heir to vast estates, no cost was 
spared upon his education. He became a thor- 
ough scholar, a vigorous writer, a man of power 
in every direction. 

While he was still young his father died, and 
immense estates came into his possession. With 
the rest of his modern learning, he had become 
imbued with the scepticism with which this age is 
so rife. 
dom of this world—said in his heart, ‘“I'here is no 
God.” 

At last, he undertook to write an essay to prove 
the absurdity of the idea that there is a Divine 
Creator. When he had finished this essay, he 
read it over with a glow of satisfaction. It was 
so keen, so polished, so cleverly put; surely no 
one could refute it. He had said that last word, 
which no one could gainsay. He folded his paper, 
put it into a large envelope, and sealed it with his 
seal. 

Then he threw himself back in his chair to rest, 
and to take pleasure in the thought of the success 
of his effort, and the renown that was to be his 
reward. Suddenly a voice seemed to say to him: 

“Yes, you have reasoned powerfully and writ- 
ten brilliantly ; it will have its effect. If there is 
no God, it is all very well; but if there is a God, 
where are you?” 

He tried to shut his ears to the importunate 
voice, but it came again, and yet again, in persist- 
ent questioning, “If there is a God where are 
you? If there is a God where are you?” 

Over and over and over again he heard the 
words. At first they wearied him with their im- 
portunity — then they angered him—then they 
frightened him. 

At last he could resist them no longer. He 
threw himself upon his knees, and cried out 
passionately, as one who would not be refused— 
“O God, if any, God there be, show me Thy 
truth. Now, this night, this very night, reveal 
Thyself to me, if Thou art God indeed !” 

All night long his strong cry went up to heaven. 
And God heard and answered. With the dawn- 
ing of a new day came into his soul a light 
brighter and more glorious than the dawn. In 


his soul he had come to the knowledge of God— 
and had vowed himself to God's service. 

The morning sun-rays struck on the manu- 
script he had sealed up with such pride the night 
before. He broke the seal, tore up the essay and 
burned it to white ashes. 

‘There goes my past life,” he said to himself, 


Like the fool, this man-—wise in the wis- | 
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as it burned. There, indeed, went the plans, pur- 
poses and ambitions that had been his life hitherto. 

This is a true story, with no coloring nor exag- 
geration. Precisely thus was wrought the change 
that turned a prince, second in power to the Czar 
only, into Christ’s soldier. 

He lived after that only to do Christ’s work, 
and held his vast estates as Christ’s steward. 

Is there not a time in each of our lives when the 
still, small voice wild have speech with us—when 
it calls to us through the night and the silence? 
Woe to us if we shut our ears and will not hear; 
or, if hearing, we will not heed! L. C. M. 


———_ +e, 
NAMELESS HEROES. 


General Strachey, the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, at its last annual meeting in Lon- 
don, after mentioning by name various persons who 
had distinguished themselves during the previous 
year in promoting the progress of geographical sci- 
ence, referred to the work done by two persons, 
whom he called simply the ‘“‘native explorers,” M. H. 
and R—n. His reason for suppressing their names 
was owing to the fact that they had been travelling 
in Southern Thibet. For the last 
two centuries the people of that 
country have been so averse to the 
presence of strangers among them 
that only four of the many 
Europeans who have tried 
have been able to reach the 
capital, the sacred city of 
Lassa. 


All the mountain - passes 
leading from India _ into 
Thibet are now so carefully 

uarded by soldiers that it is 
mpossible, owing to the nat- 
ure of the country, to escape 
them. 

About twenty-five years 
ago an English officer, notic- 
ing that the natives of certain 
frontier districts inthe Him- 
alayas were permitted to go 
into Thibet for the purpose of 
trading, conceived the idea of 
instructing some of these 
traders in the rudiments of 
surveying, so that they might 
bring back some intelligent 

account of this almost 
unknown land. 

Having obtained r- 
mission of the Indian 
Government to make the 
experiment, he did so, 
and succeeded so well 











that since that time a 
number of these so-called 
‘native explorers’ have 


ment employ. 
After being taught to use the 


| compass, sextant, chronometer and thermometer, 


| 
been constantly in the govern- 
| 


and to plot their daily routes, they are sent out with | 


instructions as to the direction they are to take. To 
all appearances they are ordinary traders, their in- 
struments being concealed in the pack which the 
Thibetan merchants carry. 

Sometimes they go as the servant of a trader, or as 
his companion. One of the most successful of them 
travelled for a great distance as a lama, or priest. 
Like them, he bore a “prayer barrel” slung about his 
neck, but the strips of paper which it contained were 
not inscribed with the Buddhist prayer, ‘Om mane 
padme hum” (Oh, the jewel in the lotus!) but were 
covered with his route-notes and journal. 

He had the rosary, which distinguishes the lamas, 
constantly in his hand, but he dropped a bead, not at 
the end of every prayer, as they do, but after every 
hundred paces that he walked. 

On their return to India, the explorers give their 
notes to an officer in the survey department, tell him 
the story of their travels, and describe the countries 
they have passed through, the habits, customs and 
occupations of its inhabitants. The officer embodies 
these accounts in a report, and from their observa 
tions a map is constructed of the journey. 

By this means the general features of the greater 
part of Southern Thibet—the course of the rivers and 
mountain-chains, the position and height of the 

asses, the situation of the principal towns, and the 
industries and natural resources of the country—have 
been accurately learned. 

But while they are in the government employ, their 
occupation is not revealed even to their nearest rela- 
tives, nor are their names known except to one or 
two English officers in Calcutta. When referred to, 
it is under some letter or letters. The most famous 
of them was called the Pundit, or master. 

Now, knowing that the great incentive to explorers 
is the hope of fame, it is certainly very remarkable 
that these men voluntarily encounter dangers which 
cannot be surpassed by those of travellers in any 
part of the world, simply in the discharge of their 
duty, and expecting no other reward than a small 
daily wage. 

No other country presents more frightful dangers 
than Thibet, where the mountain-passes are, in some 
cases, Over nineteen thousand feet high, or more 
than three thousand feet higher than Mont Blanc. 

But to the dangers of cold, storm and mountain 
heights must be added that of the discovery by the 
Thibetans of the real object of their journey, the 
result of which would almost certainly be death. 

These men are not educated, high-caste Hindoos, 
but are taken from the humblest classes. The Pundit 
was a schoolmaster in a little Himalayan village. Of 
him the greatest European authority on this subject 
publicly said that ‘the had added a larger amount of 
important knowledge to the map of Asia than any 
other living man.” After the Pundit had spent many 
years in these explorations, his constitution having 
become broken down and his eyesight nearly de- 
stroyed, the government gave him a small pension 
and a little plot of ground in his native village. 

It also then permitted to be revealed the true name, 
Nain Singh, of the man, to whom the principal geo- 
graphical societies in eg 0 had awarded their 
highest honors, thus placing him in the leading rank 
of modern discoverers. 


—~+>— 
PRECIOUS BOXES. 


Perhaps the chief thing during the Civil War 
which afforded equal pleasure to the soldier and his 
friends at home was the sending and the reception 
of boxes of good things. When these home-boxes 
arrived at camp, the men receiving them were like 
schoolboys, elated over their good fortune and ready 
to share their delicacies with the less favored who 
had not been remembered. 

The author of “Hard Tack and Coffee,” in describ- 
ing the contents of such boxes, gives a list of arti- 
cles ordered by him at some period in the service : 

*Round-headed nails (for boot-heels), hatchet, 
pudding, turkey, pickles, onions, pepper, paper, 
envelopes, stockings, potatoes, chocolate, condensed 
milk, sugar, broma, butter-sauce, boot-preservative.”’ 

Of course, this catalogue was supplemented, by 
the loving friends at home, by a dozen necessaries 








and delicacies. 





The packing of boxes during the war became almost 
a fine art. To crowd the greatest possible amount 
into a given space was the ambition of the packer, 
as, in ‘he days of expensive postage, the letter-writer 
filled his sheet to overflowing with a multiplicity of 
words. Every little corner of the box was utilized. 

“Not stuffed with paper, by those who understood 
their business, thus wasting space, but filled with a 
potato, an apple, a handful of peanuts, or some other 
edible substance. These and other articles occupied 
the crannies between carefully oo glass jars, 
or bottles of toothsome preserves, or boxes of butter, 
or cans of condensed milk, or well-roasted chickens, 
and the turkey which each box was wont to contain. 
If there was a new pair of boots among the contents, 
the feet were filled with little things. 

“Then, there was likely to be, among the merchan- 
dise already specified, a roll of bandages and lint, for 
the sad contingences of battle.” 

The soldier’s manner of receiving boxes often 
served to indicate his true character. Some, like the 
little colored girl, had evidently resolved to give no 
one “de leastest smitch o’” their good things. One 
man is remembered, who received from home a peck 
of raw onions, and had not finished them before his 
company was ordered to march. 

He could not carry away these delicacies, and he 
could not eat them all, so, instead of inviting his 
comrades to “help themselves,” he repacked the 
onions, and sent them home again. Such selfishness 
was, however, exceptional. 


Pair 
For the Companion. 
PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The pine woods, black against the yellow west 
That holds aloft the dying torch of day, 
Lift to the thin, blue air above the crest 
Their spreading boughs with ancient lichens gray: 
he burnished laurel shines beneath, 
A dagger in the cold; 
The ground-pine trails its clustered wreath 
Along the frozen mold. 
As lonely pilgrims, up the rocky ways 
Huge cedars tremble ee ty on their knotty knees; 
The velvet-berried sumachs feed the jays; 
Late robins stir the hedging hemlock-trees ; 
The wild grape rocks her idle rope, 
Pinched clusters dangling still, 
And up the steep and frosty slope 
The fir-tree crowns the hill. 
What hasty fingers strip the quaking boughs 
nd bear them in from stinging sleet and cold, 
To deck with glistening green the country house 
And wreathe the lattice-windows, high and old! 
The crackling pine shall light the hearth 
Where song and parting be, 
And lend a breath to swell the mirth 
Around the Christmas tree! 


Dona READ GOODALE. 


The Gairloch Highlanders are a “canny” people, 
disinclined to reveal their intentions, and very sharp 
in driving a bargain. One of them, Sandy Grant, 
was known as “the big bard of Slaggan,” a title 
given him on account of his stature and strength. 
The force of his grasp was such that he could crush a 
handful of black periwinkles, and he stood seven 
feet in his stockings. An amusing illustration of his 
canny disposition is given in the following anecdote: 


Sandy was believed by the superstitious people to 
possess the gift of second sight. A man in Loch 
Carron, whose cheeses had been stolen, sent for “the 
big bard” to come and find out the thief. 

The man who had committed the theft, hearing 
that Sandy had been sent for, was terrified. Every 
day he walked out three miles on the road, hoping to 
meet the bard. At last, meeting him, he said, “Are 
you not a stranger coming to Loch Carron?” 

“Yes, I come from Slaggan,” replied Sandy. 

“Well,” said the man, anxious to make a friend of 
the big, wise bard, “I am the man that stole the 
cheeses, and I'll give you fifteen shillings if you will 
not tell that I am the thief.” 

“Of course,” answered the cann 
ing to earn an “‘honest penny,” ‘‘] knew it was you 
stole them, but where did you put them?” 

“Oh dear!” answered the thief, “I put them in a 
peat-stack at the back of the township.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Sandy, “but which stack 
did yor. put them in?” 

oe put them in the one farthest from the town- 
ship.’ 

“Are you sure you put allof the cheeses there?” 
asked the cautious ar 

“Yes, I put them all there, but one cheese is out of 
count.” 

“Well,” said the bard, holding out his hand for the 
fifteen shillings, ‘I will not tell your name; when 
oe the owner gets the cheeses he will be satis- 

ed.” 

The bard went to the man who had sent for him, 
and was asked to name the person who stole the 
cheeses, and where they then were. 

“No,” said he, “I will not tell you the thief’s 
name, though I will tell you where the cheeses are; 
but first, what are you going to give me for coming 
all the way from Slaggan?” 

The bard, having been paid twenty-five shillings, 
told where the cheeses might be found with the 
exception of one missing. Then he departed richer 
by two pounds for his dishonesty in playing on the 
credulity of the superstitious men. 


bard, not unwill- 


scelliliciemnans 
MOUNTING AN ELEPHANT. 


Mr. Barras, in his “India and Tiger-Hunting,” 
gives a description of his selection of an elephant, 
and his first experience in riding it. He was offered 
his choice of half-a-dozen, and at once picked out a 
big fellow, nearly ten feet high. Its name was Rog- 
hanath Guj, and, as Mr. Barras says, it bore an excel- 
lent character for both courage and gentleness. It 
had already killed two men, to be sure, but that was 
hardly the animal’s fault, as they had approached it 
carelessly when it was furious: 


I began by ‘feeding him with bread and sugar, 
whilst the keeper was explaining to me the animal’s 
manners and customs. 

Though ever ay | to obey orders, he much disliked 
having to kneel. An elephant’s elbows are tender, 
and it sometimes gets a diseased joint from being 
made constantly to assume this posture, on all sorts 
of ground, to enable people to mount. began, 
therefore, by getting up in the orthodox style, which 
was as follows: 

On standing before him, and indicating that you 
wished to mount, he would lower himself by advanc- 
ing both his front legs; you then took hold of his 
lips at the root of the tusks, and placed a foot on the 
tip of each. He then rose to his full height, and 
tossed up his head as high as his short neck would 
allow, and so enabled you to slide between his ears. 

To let me dismount, he would half stoop on one 
hind leg, and raise the other outward. On this ex- 
tended limb I would slip by means of his tail, and 
from thence to the ground, which last was an easy 


step. 

to do all this with an elephant at the first inter- 
view was, naturally, rather risky, but, as our ac- 
quaintance was to be short, I thought it advisable to 
pass a vote of confidence at once. I wished my first 
ride to be a pleasure to all concerned, especially to 
Roghanath Guj, as it was his first experience with an 
enlightened European mahout. 








goad, or “‘ankus”; I therefore hoped not to use it at 
all. Such an improvement all at once, however, 
sroved more than the elephantine mind could grasp. 

e began really to ey himself, going his own way 
more than mine, till ut last he marched straight into 
an immense forest tree of the banyan species, and 
began to browse. He seized the boughs above his 
head, and, tugging violently at them, brought them 
down on my devoted skull. 

This was too much. | raised the ankus, and brought 
it down with a blow that brought the blood. This 
had the desired effect, and he at once bundled off by 
the road he knew I wanted him to go. He merel 
took with him a branch about the size of a small 
apple-tree to discuss as he went along. From this 
moment we were friends, and I do not think I ever 
had to use the hook again so as to bring blood; gen- 
erally it was sufficient to tap him with my fingers to 
get him to do what I wanted. 





PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Young people, when in the halcyon days of their 
courtship, are prone to invest each other with the 
attributes of angels, and the closer intimacy of mar- 
ried life reveals the fact that they are simply human, 
after all, having faults and failings that fall in a meas- 
ure even to the best of us. While this discovery may 
cause surprise and regret, it need not result in uniap- 
piness, particularly if one is of the philosophical 
turn of mind of the old lady mentioned in the follow- 
ing incident: 


“When my Josiah and me was first married,”’ she 
said, ‘‘I’d an idee that he hadn’t a fault in the world. 
1 wouldn’t hear to anything but that he was perfect ; 
and he thought the same of me. 

“He just thought, Josiah did, that he’d drawn one 
of them impossible prizes in the lottery of matrimony 
—a woman without a fault. 

“Well, by the time we’d gone through two or three 
housekeeping scrapes, a-taking up and putting down 
carpets and setting up aud tearing down stoves and 
all that sort of thing, to say nothing of ‘blue Mon- 
day’, wash-day and toothaches that lasted three days 
at a time—time we'd gone through all that, Josiah 
had found out that I wa’n’t quite an angel, and I’d 
discovered that he could do and say things the saints 
would skeersely do and im 

“And one day, in one of my penitent spells, I says 
to Josiah, says 1: ‘I aint the | puss you thought I 
was,am I, Josiah? I aint half as good and sweet as 
I thought I’d be.’ 

“We was at the dinner-table when I said it, and 
there was a big dish of beautiful honey in the comb 
on the table. Josiah picked it up, and he says, says he : 
‘Mirandy, I like honey as well as any man living 
likes it, and you like it, too, but if we had to cat it 
three times a day for even six months we'd get so 
despritly sick of it we’d never want to hear the word 
“honey” again. Variety,’ says he, ‘is the spice of 
life, sure enough.’ 

“And most murried folks, I take notice, don’t eat 
honey three times a day and they’ve variety enough 
to make life interestin’.” 


ett ee 
A HOT CHRISTMAS. 


An English writer says, “I have spent Christmas 
under very varied circumstances : on shipboard in the 
North Atlantic in a gale of wind; in the tropical 
ocean in a calm, with the rain falling in torrents; in 
the backwoods of Canada, with snow for my bid, 
while the thermometer registered 69° Fahrenheit be 
low the freezing point; without food of any kind 
except salt pork, and not enough of even that; and 
in South America, almost eaten up by mosquitoes.” 
His South American experience he thus describes : 


After bathing we returned to breakfast, and as the 
sun mounted higher, and poured down his scorching 
rays upon us till the mercury stood at 104° Fahrenheit 
in the shade, we were glad enough to seek shelter 
from the fierce heat in whatever nook or corner we 
could find. 

There was no appearance of Christmas around us 
except the plum-pudding, brought by a provident 
member of the staff all the way from England in a 
hat-case, to which we endeavored to do justice when 
the cooler air of evening had set in, and we, like so 
many wild animals of the forest, emerged from the 
lairs in which we had been hiding. 

As we sat round that pudding, suffering all the 
while agonies of torture from the attacks of innu- 
merable mosquitoes, we thought of our friends far off, 
and wished them all a happy Christmas, spent under 
more comfortable circumstances than fell to our lot 
that day. 

As to our enemies, I trust we forgave them, and 
were in peace and Christian charity with all mankind, 
if not with the insect world. 


2 
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FRIEND AT COURT. 


It is very difficult for some people to realize that 
those who have a speaking acquaintance with the 
great may not obtain from them every conceivable 
favor, not only for themselves, but for their sisters 
and cousins and aunts. But it is not often that any 
one begs for an artist’s influence to procure for 
him such a favor as was solicited in this anecdote: 


A favorite model of Edwin Landseer’s added to 
this profession the more prosaic one of pig-dealer. 
As his object was that of fattening his pigs for the 
market, a great deal of food was necessary for them, 
and One day, when he was sitting to Landseer, and 
bemoaning the difficulty of getting sufficient ‘‘wasl” 
for his pigs, a bright idea seemed to strike him, and 
he said to the great painter : 

“They tell me, sir, as you know the Queen.” 

“Know the Queen? Of course I do. Everybody 
knows the Queen,” said Landseer. 

“Ah, but,” said the model, ‘‘to speak to, you know. 
sir. Comfortable.” 

“Well, I have had the honor of speaking to Her 
Majesty many times. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, sir, you see there must be such lots of pig- 
wash from ? seir H eb Aceon Palace, and them soit of 
places, most likely thrown away; and my missus and 
me thinks that if you was just to tip a word or two 
to the Queen,—which is a real kind lady, one and all 
says;—she would give her orders, and I could fetch 
the wash away every week witl my barrer.” 

It is nowhere recorded that Landseer performed 
that trifling service for the enterprising pig-dealer. 


penance 
REBUKING A SUPERSTITION. 





Young Mr. Borer has a fashion of inviting himself 
to dine with his friends without notice, and upon the 
flimsiest of pretexts. One day he happened in just 
as his friends, the Smyths, were sitting down, with 
company, to dine. 


“Oh,” said Borer, as he took off his hat and coat, 
“T heard that you were thirteen at dinner, and so I 
thought I would, no doubt, be very welcome.to Mrs. 
Smyth, if I came in and made the fourteenth.” 

“Tt was a mistake,” said Smyth. ‘There are only 
twelve of us, all told.” 

“Only twelve, eh?” said Borer, puzzled a moment 
what pretext to find next. ‘Well, I guess I'll stay 
just the same. You know this feminine superstition 
nbout thirteen at table being unlucky ought to be re- 





The native driver, from want of thought, — up 
a constant drumming on the beast’s head with the 





buked, Smyth; ought to be rebuked as often as pos- 
sible!” 














DEC. 22, 1887. 
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For the Companion. 


TELLING THE STORY. 


Little Blue-eyes is sleepy, 
Come here and be rocked to sleep; 
Shall I sing to you, dar- 
ling, or tell you 


| You have a good many Christmas cards, haven't | 
you?” 

| ‘‘And Easter and birthday ones,” nodded Elfie. 
| Good!” said Cousin Daisy. 
was up at Uncle John’s last summer, I kept school 
for two days in a little red schoolhouse, — the 
teacher fell sick, you know,—and I’ve got my list 
of names yet. Suppose’’— 

“Oh yes!’’ cried Elfie, clapping her hands in 
delight. ‘Send ’em all a card! I know, Cousin 
| Day! Isn’t that it?” 
| “That’s just it, dear.” 

So Cousin Day brought her list, and Elfie her 
cards, with a bunch of envelopes and pen and 
link. What fun it was! Cousin Day read the 





(5T 





|she slipped anc slipped another one in the enenn too, be- | 
| cause she could hardly tell which to choose—a 


| wee girl in furry cap and cloak, kissing her finger- 
“Now when I 


tips to you under a branch of mistletoe. 
Almost before Elfie knew it her work was fin- 
ished and dark had come. She breathed a little 
happy sigh as she said ‘“‘Good-night” to Cousin 
Day. 
“It’s been real nice fun,” said she, 


Day. ” 

Daisy smiled and said nothing; but when the 
twenty-seven envelopes went to the office, another 
one went with them directed to the very same 





place. 


hard, because there was an ey ene called a 
mortgage resting on her little home, and she kept 
trying, trying, with her needle in her hand to lift 
it. The little girl knew this, and when Christmas 
ave came, and she saw her mamma putting on 
her shawl to go out, she said very bravely : 

‘Tf you please, mamma, don’t buy me any 





“But—I | 
wish I could know if they liked ’em, Cousin | Elfie! 


| letter. 


present this year.’ But her voice trembled a wee 
bit. Think of not having a single Christmas gift, 


‘Just then the door was pushed gently open. 
‘**Here’s your mail,’ said somebody, smiling 
at the little girl, and he gave her a white envelope. 
She looked at it wondering; she thought it was a 
But when she had opened it—O Elfie, 
dear! 





The story of little Bo- 


‘**Mamma, see!’ she 





Peep? 
Or the cows that got in- 
to the meadow, 
Boy Blue, fast asleep 
in the hay? 
If I’m to be storyteller, 
What shall I tell you, 


pray? 
“Tell me”—the blue eyes 
opened 
Like pansies when 
they blow— 
“Of the baby in the 
manger, 
The little child-Christ, 
you know. 


I like to hear that ’tory 
The best of all you 
tell,” 
And the little one nes- 
tled closer, 
As the twilight shad- 
ows fell. 


Then I told my darling 
over 
The old, old tale again 
Of the’ babe born in the 
manger, 
And the Christ who 
died for men; 
Of the great warm heart 
of Jesus, 
And the children whom 
he blest, 
Like the blue-eyed boy 
who listened 
As he lay upon my 
breast. 


And I prayed, as my 
darling slumbered, 
That this child, with 
eyes so sweet, 
Might learn from his 
Saviour lessons, 
And sit at the Master’s 


feet. 
Pray God he may never 
forget it, 
But always love to 
hear 
rhe old and the beauti- 
ful story, 
That now to him is 
deur. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
Se ee! 


For the Companion. 


“SOMETHING NICE.” 


It was three days be- 
fore Christmas, and 
snowing as if some- 
body were emptying a 
lot of feather-beds all 
at once up in the sky. 
That was what Elfie 
thought. 

She stood at the win- 
dow with a little frown, 
that kept growing big- 
ger, in her forehead, 
and her nose pressed 
against the pane, 
watching the big flakes 
dance down. 

“Oh dear,” she said, 
“I won’t have a mite 
of a sleigh-ride to- 
day, I know! O-oh 
dear me-e !”* 

She hoped Cousin 
Day would pay atten- 
tion, and answer her. 
It would be nice to 
have some one to talk 
to. But Cousin Day 
didn’t even glance up 
from the slipper-case 
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For the Companion, 


A TELEPHONE MESSAGE. 


“Bh? Here's the little round thing my papa talks into 

To tell the folks down town what he wants to have them do, 
I’m going to try myself,—now let me get a chair, 

And then I'll stand on tiptoe so I can reach up there, 


"' Halloo !—(that’s what they all say)—you dear old Santa Claus, 
I’m going to have a little bit of talk with you, because 

I want to tell you all about a little girl I know 

Who never had a Christmas in her life—she told me so! 


“T hardly could believe it, but she says ‘tis really true. 

I’m sure you're always very kind, but I’m surprised at you, 
That you should have forgotten such a little one! but still, 
You have, perhaps, already all the stockings you can fill. 


"But, could you go to her house instead of coming here? 
For mamma says that Christmas is the time of all the year 


For children to remember poor little girls and boys 
Who never hang their stockings up for picture-books and toys. 


“T want you, please, to carry her a doll with shiny curls 

And eyes that shut and open—that’s the kind for little girls— 
And a muff to warm her fingers, and a cunning little ring, 
And a book with pretty verses—how she'll laugh, the little thing? 


“Hod give her lots of goodies, too, because she’s poor, you see, 
And ought to have more sugar-plums than you could bring to me, 
Now tell it on your fingers, and. remember, as you go— 

Just pack her little stocking to the very, very toe, 


“That's all—only, Santa Claus, I just would like to say, 

If you should have more presents than you need onChristmas Day, 
And could leave me just a few as you pass the chimney—why, 
Of course—I would be very glad indeed. Good-bye! Good-bye!” 


cried. ‘O mamma, 
mamma, see! Oh, who 
sent ’em, mamma? 
Was it the angels, 
s’pose? O mamma, I 
know it was!’ 

‘‘And when she went 
to sleep that night she 
had those two pretty 
Christmas cards put 
just where she could 
see them first thing in 
the morning.” 

“Cousin Day ?” 

“Well, Elfie ?”’ 

‘Was the little girl’s 
name Sadie Peters ?” 

‘*Yes, dear,” 

“Did you make up 
that story yourself, 
Cousin Day ?” 

*““No, dear.” 

“I’m so glad!” said 
Elfie with a sigh and 
smile. 


4a>< 
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For the Companion. 
A COMPLAINT. 


The hemlock murmured 
sweet and low, 
“T can’t be bright, I suf- 


fer so, 

The other trees are rich 
and gay; 

I’ve watched their 


branches day by day, 
While mine are left the 
self-same green. 
I’m really not fit to be 


seen.” 

The wind swept by. 
“Don’t you remem- 
ber? 


They deck your branches 
in December.” 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
———— ~~+@»— 


For the Companion. 


HOW HELEN SAW 
SANTA CLAUS. 


In the dining-room 
chimney was a regis- 
ter, which opened and 
shut like a door, and 
when it was open, it 
made the best kind of 
a place for Santa Claus 
to come through. 

Right beside it Hel- 
en's small stocking was 
hung on Christmas eve, 
and for fear it migl.t 
not hold all Santa 
would bring, it was 
put over a chair. 

When the long night 
was at last ended, Hel- 
en’s delight was un- 
bounded, and as she 
found the presents, she 
would go to the regis- 
ter and say, ‘Tank, 
tank, Santa Claus!” 

A few days afterward 
a plumber was called 
in to repair the pipe 
leading to this same 
register, and just as 
he was drawing him- 
self out of the open- 
ing, Helen came into 
the room. 

The man was large 
and good-natured, witb 








she was embroidering, 








much less speak to 
Elfie. Maybe she didn’t hear. 
to Elfie’s eyes. 

“I’m so lonesome!” she said. “I wish I could do 
something—something real nice, Cousin Day, like 
little story-book girls do, to make other folks 
feel happy..eThat’s what Christmas is for, isn’t 
it ?”” 

Cousin Day gave a little start, and dropped her 
work in her lap. 

‘Dear child,” said she, “of course it is. And 
you want to do something real nice, do you ?” 

“To please a lots of folks,” put in Elfie, eagerly. 
“And I’d like to have ’em be children, if I could.” 

“Yes. Well, dear, I’ve thought of something. 


The tears came 


names, and told Elfie how the owner of each one 
looked, as near as she could remember, which 
wasn’t very near sometimes. 

But there was one she remembered very well. 

“Sadie Peters,” read she, and then she dropped 
the roll. ‘O Elfie, dear, she is a little lame girl, 
with the sweetest face and the sunniest temper! 
And her mother is dreadfully poor. Elfie’”— 

But Elfie was already eagerly shuffling over her 
treasures. 

At last she found exactly what she wanted—a 
pretty fringed card, with two little girls playing at 
keeping house under an umbrella, and frightened 
half to death at a big green grasshopper. And 





Just three days after Christmas, Cousin Day 
called to Elfie : 

“Come here, little girl. 
a story ?” 

Of course Elfie did. They were in the cosey 
back-parlor all alone, she and Cousin Day. 
was growing dark, but there was a bright fire in 
the grate, and Cousin Day sat down before it and 
took Elfie on her lap. 

“Once upon a time,” she began softly, ‘‘there 
lived a little girl. She was lame, and not strong 
as you are, but she was very gentle and patient 
| and everybody loved her. The little girl’s papa 
; was dead, and her mamma had to toil very, very 


Do you want to hear 





It | 


a long gray beard. He 
smiled at sight of the 
little two-year-old, who looked at him doubtingly 
for a moment, with her hands clasped behind her. 
His smile reassured her, and, going up to him, 
| she said: 
“Is you dot any doll-babies in your potet ?” 
With a kind reply, the man took his departure, 
and to this day little Helen is sure that she has 
seen and talked with old Santa Claus himself. 
eae sf 
Anna was making Christmas presents. ‘Oh 
dear, this don’t look nice!” said she. Little Helen, 
looking on, remarked, in a sympathizing tone : 
“Oh, well, auntie, you can give it to somebody 
who is near-sighted.”’ 














For the Companion. | 


ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


I stand above the earth to-night, 
To hear its music swelling, 
And watch the play of life and light } 
In many a scattered dwelling: | 
In hamlets near and homes afar, 
O’er earth’s wide-reaching spaces, 
The blessed ray from Bethlehem’s star 
Lights up all human faces; 
The air is full of happy songs 
From choirs of children singing, 
And on the ear of listening throngs 
The Christmas bells are ringing; 
And all because the Lord of light, 
As ancient bards had sung us, 
Came down to earth on Christmas night. 
To live and dwell among us. 


He came to earth a little child, 
A meek and gentle stranger; 

The tow A harmless, undefil ied, 
Slept in a lowly manger 

But wise men watehed 1 that — star, 
Its heavenly pathway keepin 

And brought their gifts and pos 7 from far 
To where the babe was sleeping: 

And angels sang their rapturous strains, 
In raiment bright and shining, 

O’er Bethiehem’s lonely midnight plains, 
Where shepherds were reclining; 

And all because the Lord of lant, 
As ancient bards had sung us, 

Came down to earth on Christuias night, 
To live and dwell among u 


Earth had not seen so great a sight 
snromee all its by-gone stages, 

For darkness rested like a blight 
O’er those long gloomy ages; 
But now the morning-star arose, 
The brighter day was breaking, 
The long, dark night drew — its close, | 
The world to poy was wakin 

This joy sh should spread from and to land, 
To islands of the ocean, 

And countless human hearts expand 
With new and strange emotion; 

And all because the Lord of light, 
As ancient bards had sung v 

Came down to earth on Onelotneas night, 
To live and dwell among us. 


And evermore the pioceny place 
Beneath his touch shall brighten; 
And evermore the burdened race 
His gentle care shall lighten ; 
And man - love his brother man, 
And dwell with him as neighbor, 
And warlike clan Ci join with clan 
In quiet, peace: abor; 
The tribes of earth shall know the 
And bow in awe before him; 
Nations shall join, with = accord, 
To worship and adore 
And all because the Lord a ‘Tight, 
As ancient bards had sung us, 
Came down to earth on Christmas night, 
To live and dwell among us. 


INCREASE N. TARBOX, 
—— —__ +r — - 
CROW COURTS. 


Mr. Romanes, in discussing the question of animal 
intelligence; cites several instances in which jack- 
daws, rooks and crows have been seen to hold what 
may be called a formal court for the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders. It will surprise many persons, no 
doubt, to learn that such creatures have something 
like a regular system of “public justice.” In the 
northern parts of Scotland, writes one observer, and 
in the Faroe Islands, extraordinary meetings of 
crows are occasionally known to occur. 


They collect in great numbers, as if they had all 
been summoned for the occasion; a few of the flock 
sit with drooping heads, and others seem as grave as | 
judges, while others again are exceedingly active and | 
noisy. In the course of about an hour they disperse, 
and it is not uncommon, after they have flown away, | 
to find one or two left dead upon the spot. 

These meetings will sometimes continue for a day’ 
or two before t reir object, whatever it may be, is 
accomplished. Crows continue to arrive from all 
quarters during the session. 

As soon as they have all arrived, a very general 
noise ensues, and shortly after the ‘whole fall upon 
one or two individuals, and put them to death. When 
the execution has been performed, they quietly dis- 

rse. 

An army officer writes from India that while sit- 
ting in a veranda, he saw three or four crows come | 
and perch on a neighboring house. Soon a gather- | 
ing from all quarters took place, till the roof of the | 
guard-house was blackened with them. 

“Thereupon,” he continues, “a prodigious clatter 
ensued. It was plain that a ‘palaver’ was going for- | 
ward, some of its members, more eager than oth- 
ers, skipping about. I became much interested, and 
narrowly watched the proceedings, all within a dozen 
yards of me. 

“Aftermuch cawing and clamor, the whole group | 
suddenly rose into the air, and kept circling round | 
half-a-dozen of their fellows, one of whom had | 
clearly been told off for punishment; for the five re- 
peatedly attacked it in quick succession, allowing no | 
opportunity for it to escape, which it was trying to 
do, until they had cast it fluttering on the ground, 
about thirty yards from my chair. 

“Unfortunately, I rushed forward to pick up the | 
bird, —- but fluttering on the grass. I suc- 
cede only in touching it, for it wriggled away from 

Lan and flew, greatly crippled and close to the 
ground, nto some Ciseont bushes, where I lost sight 


“All the others, after circling round me and chat- 
tering, in anger, as I thought, flew away, on my re- 
—e my seat, in the direction taken y their vic- 

m 


Lord, 








+o 
HIGH-FLOWN. 


The height of the ridiculous is often reached by 
young writers when they fancy that they are uttering 
the most sublime sentiments, in the loftiest and most 
eloquent words. Could anything be more absurd 
than the following effort of a young reporter? 


“Last Thursday evening, soon after the waning of 
the twilight hour, and after the little birds had hushed 
their merry songs, and sought the solitude of their 
leafy nests in the quiet dells of the woodland; when 
all the stars were shining in the azure dome of 
heaven, and the hurry and confusion of the noon- 
time had given place to the calm of eventide, there 
came from the palatial mansion of our fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. Jones, the sound of merrymaking 
and revelry, of feasting and of song. 

be ae sacred ordinance of marriage was about to 

be solemnized. Cupid had won another victory, and 
was about to lead to the altar of Hymen a youth, in 
the first full flush of manhood, and a maiden fair, 
just budding into beauteous womanhood 

There, was a great deal more of it, before the writer 
finally announced that 

‘Horace B. Smythe and Leonora Lee Jones joined 
hands, and started adown life’s thorny road as bride 
and bridegroom, pilgrims of life together.” 
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Barry’s Tricopherous. Many have dry, stiff hair. 
It will make it soft, thick, moist and glossy. (Adv, 
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to send for Sample of the 


“SAMSON” WINDOW LINE, 


before buying any inferior article. 
TOLMAN & CO., Mfrs. 
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164 High Street, Boston, 
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\The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 
made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
om any other board. 
frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strange. durability and 
economy. objection raised 
against this beer comes from 
ma who say “they last too 
long.” a your grocer a 
cure this board for you, write us. nsch= 
midt ,Dodged Co.248-20 W Polk St.C nleago. 


CHAFFEE’S FAMOUS DRESS SILKS. 


25% SAVED 


By purchasing direct from the 
manufacturer. 








Pat. Feb. 27, 1877. 
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THE MOST DESIRABLE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR LADIES. 


All pre- 
sented or hemi refund For 
richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities our 
celled an poake o 






oods are not ex- 
“Black Silk” in 


The 3-Hour Law. 


Three hours a week with Forest and 


Stream mean in a year (3x52) 156 
hours of solid enjoyment with Rod, 
Gun, Canoe or Yacht, as suits your 
bent. Sample copy roc. Per year $4. 
Catalogue “A” of outdoor books free. 


‘Forest and Stream PubCo., NewYork 
C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin’ Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct | 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 





book mailed free. 


CAT 


ALOGUE containing cuts 
of 6000 STAMPING 
PATTERNS, with 
size and price. 

Order Part 1, Price 25c. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 


1. W. 14th St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 244 to 7, D and E widths. 

We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
ki, on receipt of 
wo Dollars, Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 
















See large advt. in Premium List, page 485. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
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We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a Sow Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO. Itis 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er’s art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 1octs, 
in stamps, cash or postal note. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





others using WHETSTONES RAZOR 
HONES, etc.,do you want a good ing? If so, bu 
PIKE’S geome. e have been eotablished since 1 
and have kinds. “First-class Dealers sell them, but 
be sure to PIKDP’S bran 
To show rior the quality is, we will send as 


1 Tarikty Are Desk Stone, « ie 
1 a > yt Carpenter’s Stone, 8x2x1," ‘ 

Cutting Water or ‘Oil Stone, 
1 Choe olane Penknife a. «-» w se 


OW su 


° Be. 
1 Chocolate Bence 3 im 
1 Chocolate Bench, in Cherry Case, et i ag 
ine Free Cutting Oil oF or Water Stone. 
1 Rosy Red Washita Penknife ateme, “2 Cora, 
1 Rosy Red Washita Bench, o~. « mz 
Rosy Red Washita Mounted Bench, ° + $1.00 
A Fine Cutting Oil Stone, 


6-inch Superfine Razor Hone, ° 
7-inch Superfine Razor Hone, 
chen stone, 





e . - $1.25 
Table Knife Sharpener, . . « « Se 
Arkansas Stone, daticxl, ° . is. « ee 
Arkansas Stone, 6 to 8x2x1, on ee Oe 
Arkansas Stone, Mahogany Cas Cas $2.50 
Arkansas Stone 3} n Remteetne Rubber Case, $1.00 





The Arkansas is the finest Oil Stone in the world. 
1 dozen Superior Scythe Stones, by express, 
1 assorted lot, that Boys can sell readily ‘at 100 
per cent. profit, by 7 express, $5.00 
All the above are warran © give satisfaction. 
For further information and Catalogue, address 


A. F. PIKE MFG. CO., 


Pike Station, N. H., U. S. A. : 
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SCROLL SAWS, PATTERNS 


and all material or Scroll Sawyers. 

Send 4c in stamps for large iMustrated 

Catalogue of Saws, Tool-, Designs, Ete. 

r 10¢c in stamps for the cat eoees, 
A HANDSOME 10¢ PATTERN AND 
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ave largest stock in the U 8. 


J. WILKINSON (0., 77st 


Chieago, Lib. 
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The Result of Merit 


When anything stands a test of fifty 
years among a discriminating people, 
it is pretty good evidence that there is 
merit somewhere. Few, if any, medi- 
cines have met with such continued 
success and popularity as has marked 
the progress of Brandreth’s Pills, 
which, after a trial of over 50 years, 
are conceded to be the safest and most 
effectual blood- purifier, tonic and 
alterative ever introduced to the public. 

That this is the result of merit, and 
that Brandreth’s Pills perform all 
that is claimed for them, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that those who re- 


| gard them with the greatest favor are 


CARPENTERS, FARMERS, MECHANICS, BARBERS, | those who have used them the longest. 


Brandreth’s Pills are sold in every 
drug and medicine store, either plain 
or sugar-coated. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


= PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats. 
In colonial history no 

name is better known than 

Plymouth Rock. In more 






h) 
er 


peeere Ry the name of 
Plyn stands 
in Zommeretal history for 
the most successful depart- 
ure from old business 


e (Oct, Zit 
Outside Cov 
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See our full 
Advertisement on 
Premium List. 


BDO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


ruts that the business 
world has ever known. For 
ears the consumer has 
ealt with the retail cloth 
ing dealer and the tailor. 
By one bold cut this com- 
any, manufacturing on 
l-rock, has succeeded in 
reaching the consumer direct, and by doing an enor- 
mous business, it can so gauge its prices as to give the 
customer tailor-made clothing at one-half the pre- 
vious cost of ready made. For ev — os is cut to 
order, and money refunded for any cause. The 
Ame n Express Co. — $20 000,000) will gladly 
testify to this, Ae any one will write their Boston office. 
(THE USE OF THE NAME OF THE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. BY ANY Nt Ron 
PANTS CO. IN THIS CITY IS WITH ou 
AUTHORITY, AS MAY BE ASCERTAIN as 
BY WRITING THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
co. AT BOSTON.) 
Of course you cannot get the benefits we offer without 
a little trouble and time. For 6c. we mail ron 20 ~~ 
| to select from: and self-measurement blanks—also, i 
you mention this paper, a xvod linen tape measure, or if 
you would save time and leave choice of goods to us, 
tell us about what colors you prefer, send us your waist, 
inside leg and hip measures, together with $3 and 35c. 
and we will forward you the goods, guaranteeing satis- 
faction, or money refund 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
ele. Summer Street, Boston, } Mass. 

















“ITs IT'S NOT THE COAT THAT MAKES THE MAN” 





CUSTOM-MADE 2% 
| PANTS, $3. BAYS, 


| VESTS, $2.25. 

| COATS, $8.00, and 
OVERCOATS, $12 
and upwards, iS. 









We make custom 
work only. 20 
experience. Send 6c. for 
Samples, rules for meas- 
urement and other par- 
Geatars, showing how 
this is done. 

If you cannot wait for 
samples, send $3 for 
Ky = — - 
8 and give the 
aist, Hip, and In- 
Leg measures, 
and say about what color you prefer, and we will guar- 
antee satisfaction or refund your money. 
Reference:—American Express Co., Boston. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., 30 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAINT NICHOLAS. 


Saint Nicholas was the most popular of the saints 
in the Middle Ages. No other whose name is in the 
calendar was applied to by more people, or by those 
who were more unlike in character and circumstances. 
Ile was made the patron of the common people, of 
laborers, of prisoners, of slaves, of travellers, suail- 
ors, butchers, robbers, clerks, scholars, and in a very 
special manner of good girls and of boys. He has 
been made the patron saint of Russia much in the 
same way that St. George is the patron of England. 


Of the life of this saint nothing is known with 
certainty. The most trustworthy account says that 
he was a native of Patarain Lycia. As to the time 
of his birth it is less fident. The sup date is 
in the third century of our era, and his life possibly 
extended into the fourth century. He is mentioned 
most frequently as having lived under the reign of 
Constantine the Great. 

Nicholas was Bishop of Myrain Lycia. About six 
hundred years after his death his body was removed 
from that place to Bari, on the Southeastern coast of 
Italy. He had already become famous at the time of 
this removal, and his reputation for performing mir- 
acles continued to grow rapidly. 

As a specimen of what was reported to his credit, 
Sir Richard Torkington, who made a pilgrimage to 
the age Land in 1517, tells the following: “We 
passed the Isle of Seynt Nicholas, wher be tooles 
made of Iron that never lose ther edgge by myracle 
of Seynt Nicholas; as they say—I saw it nott.”” 

The day which, in the calendar, is dedicated to 
Saint Nicholas is the 6th of December. It is sur- 
prising to find the observance of that day postponed 
to the Christmas holidays. When the change took 
place, and how it was brought about, would not be 
easy to discover at this day. That this observance 
and our present usage of making presents at Christ- 
mas are one and the same practice will be seen from 
the following account of the custom given by an early 
English writer : 

“From a very early day it has been customary, on 
the eve of St. Nicholas’s Day, for children to put 
their stockings, shoes, or slippers in the bedrooms of 
those from whom they expect or desire favors, when, 
sure enough, next morning their little feet-pieces 
are replete with sweetmeats, toys, or coins.” 

The manner of observing St. Nicholas’s Eve is 
described by a poet of two or three hundred years 
ago at considerable length. Room can be found 
here for only a few lines: 





“Children on the eve do cause to fast; 
And when they every one at night in senseless sleep are 
cast, 
Botha pies, nuts and pears they bring, and other things 
beside, a 
As caps, and shoes, and petticoats, which secretly they 


\ 


ride, 
And in the morning found, they say, that this St. Nich- 
olas brought.” 

This shows that at that time in England presents 
were made on the eve of the 6th of mber, in- 
stead of at Christmas, as now. In the Greek Church 
and in the north of Europe, however, schoolboys 
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NEW ELASTIC BONE 


ADE FROM Quits 


APART OED WTO 
~ _ DRESSSTAYS. CORSETS 
* WHIPS 








A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


History of ‘“‘ Featherbone”’ sent free. Address The Warren Featherbone Co., Patentees and 
Sole Manufacturers of Warren’s Featherbone Dress Stays, Corsets and Health Waists, Three Oaks, Mich. 














’@- STATEN ISLAND ~£% 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John St., New York, 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without ripping. 

Goods received and returned by mail and express; al- 
so called for and delivered free within city iintits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





BRIGGS & CO.”S PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS 
are the best in the world for stamping on Plush,Velvet, 
Silk, Linen, &c., for embroidery or painting. Al) thatis 
required is to place the paper on the material to be 
stamped, and pass a warm iron over the back of the 
paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods. To 
stamp Plush or Velvet pass the iron very lightly over 
the paper. 25 sample designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
New book showing all latest designs sent on receipt of 
lcents. Use BRIGGS & CO.’S IMPORTED SILKS for 
Embroidery. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St. New York. 





still invoke the liberality of St. Nicholas, or Santa 
Claus, as he is now commonly called, on that night. 

How St. Nicholas could become patron to charac- 
ters so unlike as robbers and good boys is a matter 
now difficult to understand. There is a ballad re- 
lating to his patronage of boys which is one of the 
most popular ever written. Its story is as painful as 
that of the “‘Babes in the Wood.” Strange it is that 
themes most harrowing are most . 

As to this saint’s patronage of robbers, we only 
know that such was the relation. Highwaymen 
were called St. Nicholas’s clerks. Rowley says, “I 
think yonder come prancing down the hills, from 
Kingston a couple of St. Nicholas’s-clerks.”’ 


— 4 
BEARING NO MALICE. 


“T must bear ‘no malice nor hatred in my heart,’” 
repeated a little girl, from the Episcopal Church cate- 
chism, after her maiden aunt. The moral sentiment 
took root, and she grew up to feel that hatred and 
malice were as bad as lying and theft. She had a 
quick temper, and often expressed herself in words 
as hard as cannon balls, but she was unable to feel 
resentment, or to let the sun go down on her wrath. 


She married Judge Lyman, a distinguished citizen 
of Northampton, Mass., where she was warmly wel- 
comed for her husband’s sake, and for her own beauty 
and culture; but her impulsive nature sometimes 
gave offence to neighbors, and the “candid friend” 
was not wanting to repeat their ill-natured criticisms. 

One day a young friend was reading aloud to Mrs. 
Lyman, when this candid friend entered. 

“Go, my dear,” said Mrs. Lyman, “and sit with 
your book by the window in the next room.” 

The girl went, and overheard the conversation, in 
whieh the visitor repeated a neighboring eats 
opinion of Mrs. Lyman, so derogatory that it wounded 
her deeply, especially as she loved them, and thought 
they loved her. She, however, heard the visitor 
through, and then said with emotion : 

“T am sorry my neighbors think so ill of me, but I 
can’t help it. I shall never feel any difference toward 
them; but you, Miss B——, can’t be my friend to 
wish to tell me such things, and I don’t care if you 
never enter my doors om. 

“Come, my dear,” called Mrs. Lyman to her age 
reader, as Miss B—, hastily left, ‘“‘read right on, an 
let us forget all about this rubbish as fast as we can.” 

Several days after,a malignant fever seized the 
neighbor’s family, and two of her children were sick 
unto death. The young reader was sent by her 
mother to inquire how the children were, but with 
the strict command not to enter the house, as the 
fever was contagious. 

As she hovered before the _— windows, and 
made her inquiries, she saw Mrs. Lyman so absorbed 
in the care of the sick children as not to see her. 

“She is a good and noble woman,” was the girl's 
comment, as she recalled the conversation. 


—----- +> - 
HE DRANK IT. 


Emphatic rhetorical figures are occasionally un- 
safe, for some joker is almost sure to be at hand, 
ready to take the speaker at his word ina way he may 
not relish. 


On their arrival at New Zealand, a party of Eng- 
lish people drank the health of the vessel which had 
brought them safely to their destination. One of the 
gentlemen who was asked to join in this ceremony, 
replied: “No, I’m a teetotaller; but I'll willingly 
drink success to the ship in the liquor she floats in.” 

A friend disappeared and returned with a glass of 
water. After a complimentary apostrophe to the 
ship, the recipient tossed it off at once, but i di 


“Asac : nse- 
qvence of neg- 
lect to properly 
cleanse the baby’s 
head, a thick 
scurfy crust often 
forms u the 
scalp, which irri. 
tates and gives 
rise to an eczema 
ofthe head. This 
- should not be 
‘ : =- allowed tooccur.” 

= N. Y. Med. Jour. 
The baby’s head should be washed every day with 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 





For PONIES 
and HORSES 


OF ALL SIZES. 
THE FINEST 
RIDING CARTS IN THE WORLD. 
25 STYLES. 
For Two or Four Passengers. 
FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS 
EF. A. BABCOCK & CO., 
Builders of Fine Carriages, AMESBURY, MASS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S: 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


AND 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 
Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 








N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


a GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


















Dr. D. G. Brinton, Phila., says: ‘ After trying 
many soaps, we have se‘tled down on Packer’s Tar 
Soap as the best of all, whether as a toilet or a sur- 

ica. =. It is remarkably pure, cleansing and 

ealing; it is excellent in a large variety of sl:in 
diseases, am-ng which we particularly name sebor- 
rhea of the scalp, dandruff, chafing and itching.’’ 
25 cents. Druggists. Sample and pamphlet 4 cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


WHY? 


Do you love fruit-growing ? Do you love 
flowers? Have you a little garden? Have 
you a large farm? Are you interested in 
sattle-raising. in the dairy? Do you keep 
bees, poultry? Do you love your family 
and desire to provide them with pure read- 
ing matter? Do you wish to keep your 
sons and daughters on the farm, and to 
make them happy and contented? You 
should read the RURAL NEW-YORKER. It 
is the leading farm weekly of America, 
and costs more to publish than any other. 
Address the RuRAL NEW- YORKER, 34 
Park Row, New York. 

The Youth’s Companion and the Rural 
New-Yorker both one year for $3.25. 











“W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas. 
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Brilliant! 
Durable! 
Economical! 


36 COLORS. 1o cents each. 

The, PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. One package colors one to four pounds 
of Dress , Carpet ags, Yarns, etc. 

Send postal for = Book, Sample Card, direc- 
tions for colorin, ‘eathers, Photos., making Ink, 
Blueing, etc. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND PAINTS 
Gold, Silver, Bronze,Copper. Only IO Cents. 








The Comfort Corset 


EASE and COMFORT with Style 
and Taste of a French Corset. 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 


Is cut to fit form perfectly, and 
elegantly corded. 
No other Corset has more than 
ONE size at the top for any one 
waist size. 
For sizes, directions for meas- 
urement, and prices, see COoM- 
PANION of April l4th, or 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
Boston Comfort Corset Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
For Sale by Stores generally. 







Patented. LATEST STYLE. 





ately sputtered, ‘‘Ugh—ah—oh—this is—oh—what— 
what in materia medica is this?” 

“That!” exclaimed his friend, ‘why, you've drunk 
success to our noble ship in the identical liquor she 
floats in.” 











RINTINGBRESSES. 


Circular sent free. mateur Printers’ 


Book of t cents, Guide, 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WAtsO N°.19 MURRAY St. NEW YORK, 





J. 8. FRY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
Established 172. 
MANUFACTURER’ SSUPERIOR 


CHOCOLATE & COCOA PREPARATIONS. 


PURE CHOCOLATE. firs, for a! domestic 
COCOA EXTRACT. tritiows, pleasant,” and 
e-— oe. 
HOMEOPATHIC COCOA. peclaliy recommended 
‘or people with weak 
MALTED COCOA. 
a delicious and invig- 
Samples of above sent free ant paves us. We 
guarantee these preparations to be of the highest 
standard of excellence. For sale by leading grocers 


everywhere. Respectfully, 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 
Hudson, Jay and Staple Streets, New York. 


digestion. 
Cocoa Extract combined 
with Extract of Malt— 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.’S 
Special Bargains, 


One line of Black Silks, rich cashmere finish, 21 in. 
wide, $1 per yard: 22 in., $1.25 and $1.50 per yard. 

Black Satin Duchesse, 22 in. wide, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
and $2 per yard. These goods are highly recommended. 

One lot Colored Satins, elegant variety of shades for 
fancy work, and of excellent quality, 19 in. wide, 50c. 

All wool Black Cashmere, 46 in. wide, 6234c. per y 

All wool Black Camel’s Hair Serge, 46 in, wide, $1 p. y. 

All wool Black French Sebastopol Cloth, 40 in. wide, 
at 59 cents per yard. 

Ladies all wool fleeced lined Jersey Waists, extra fine 
quality, in colors brown, blue and black; all sizes; price, 

30 each. Send for Samples. 


wee fie any part of the country 


p-y- 
ard. 


will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Let every uncomfortable woman 
know it—There is an easy corset 
for her: and faultless. 

Here is the proof: Jf isn’t 
all you expect and more, return it. 
You will get your money without 


aword. But you won't return it. 

Ordinary shapes, $1.35; $1.65; $2. Nursing, $1.50. 
Abdominal, $2. Send waist-measure, and mention if 
long or short waisted. 


We send by mail if your mer- 
chant hasn’t got it yet. If he has 
it, his terms are the same as ours. 

All we want is to get the news 
to you. The corset will do the rest. 

Crotty Brotuers, Chicago. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE, 














$25.00. 

This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. It is London Seal 
Skin Dye with velvet finish. The model 
shape is our own. In ordering by mail 





the following are the bust measures:— 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46. 


Pronounced by every 
one the Best Children’s 
Shoe ever manufact- 
ured. Children’s sizes, 
5 to 8, in Curacoa Kid, 
Straight Goat, and Peb- 
ble Goat, $1.50; chil- 
dren’s sizes, 844 to 1044, 
in Curacoa Kid, Straight 
Goat, and Pebble, $1.75; 
misses’ sizes, in Curacoa 
Kid, Straight Goat, and 
Pebble, size ll to 344, 
$2.25; boys’ Best Calf 
Button and Balmoral, $3.50, size 2} to 6; youth's Best 
we >); Balmoral, size 10 to 2, $2.75. Widths, 

. C, anc 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK! 


JACK HALL; 


OR, THE SCHOOLDAYS OF AN AMERICAN BOY. 
Ly ROBERT GRANT. Illustrated. 


“The book has the true ring all through; there is not 
a false note from beginning to end, and any, parent may 
uit it into the hands of the most susceptible boy, feel- 
ng sure that nothing but good will come from it.”— 
Boston Herald, November 6, Published by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 


NEWTONVILLE, MAss., Nov. 8th, 1887. 
“I regard Bailey’s Bath and Flesh Brush as a very ex- 
cellent article, and possessed of many qualities whic! 
make it superior to anything of its kind that [ have eve: 


seen.”—GEORGE 8. WOODMAN, M. D 
a 

















BRUSH 


GIVES 
PERFECT CIRCULATION 
OF 
THE BLOOD 


J 
MUA 


PURIFIES 
THE SKIN. 


! OA & 
) BATLEY-& Cos} 
BOSTON, 2/ 

MASS #) J) 


As a flesif brush it is proving of inestimable value. 
Many who have been suffering from nervous troubles 
have been soothed by using it. Why? Simply because 
it performs the true “ massage” treatment, causing the 
muscles to relax, and while exercising them, thoroughly 
circulating the blood. Send us postal note and we will 
forward by return mail. For saleby druggists and all 
dealers in toilet goods everywhere. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs., 


132 PEARL 51., BUSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





DEC. 22, 1887. 














CHARITY. 


This ae night, this ae night, 
ivery night and a’ 
Fire and sleet and candle light, 
An’ may Christ save thy saul. 


When thou from this world hast past, 
Every night and a 

To Winnie Muir there'll come at last, 
An’ may Christ save thy saul. 


If thou hast given victuals and drink, 
Every night and a’ 
The winnies will not make thee shrink 
Aw’ may Christ save thy saul. 
If thou hast given hosen and shoon, 
Every night and a 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
An’ may Christ save thy saul. 
If victuals and drink thou hast given nane, 
Every night and a’ 
Nor hosen and shoon, what a way of pain 
Will lie before thy saul! 
This ae night, pom ae night, 
Every night and a’ 
Fire and sleet and candle light, 
An’ may Christ save thy saul. 
—Medizxval Ballad. 


+o 


LUCKY BOY. 


In fishing, as in nearly everything else, there is an 
element of chance. In the long run, the cleverest 
and best equipped angler will no doubt fare best, but 
the latest and most expensive tackle may, once in a 
while, be beaten by some most primitive contrivance, 
if the latter happens to be at the right place at ex 
actly the right moment. An Englishman, writing 
from New Zealand, describes a case in point: 


A famous one-eyed trout met with a most ignomin- 
ious fate just previous to my arrival, and his demise 
was the subject of general lamentation. 

By fair means and foul he had been angled for 
from his youth upwards, till he had reached the 
weight of seven pounds, and was grisly about the 
occiput and shoulders, which was tantamount, in his 
line of life, to being gray-headed. 

Veteran sportsmen, who had struggled with the 
mighty salmon in Loch Tay, accompli<led fly-fishers, 
who could achieve the thistledown trick and circum. 
vent the timid trout when their comrades never 
moved a fish, acknowledged that this fellow was too 
cunning for them. ‘Tueorists thought about him 
night and day in vain. Young men, regardless of 
expense, wrote home to England for custly tackle 
and the latest improvements. 

Unprincipled fellows tried to take a mean advan. 
tage of his physical infirmity, and literally to get on 
his blind side. Wives and. mothers were kept in per- 
petual anxiety because their loved ones exposed 
themselves to the midnight air, aud returned haggard 
and depressed at daylight. 

It was even said that two friends, the David and 
Jouathan of the day, had become mortal fues on ac- 
count of this obstinate brown trout, and that a young 
lady, catching the prevailing enthusiasm, would ac- 
cept no offer save from the man who could wage vic- 
torious conflict with him. The story, as thus told me 
by a local humorist, was exciting and touching. 

But one day acry was heard. Workmen dropped 
their tools and hurried to the bridge; agitated emis- 
saries were met hastening to the town. 

A wretched, ragged boy, with a couple of yards of 
coarse twine, a great rusty hook, a bean stick anda 
dirty piece of beef had approached the popular idol 
in the one unguarded moment of a long and honora- 
ble life, and with a fiendish whoop had hauled him to 
the bank! 

—~>—___——__ 
KINDLY INTERCOURSE. 


The social intercourse which took place during the 
war between the opposing armies will aways be 
pleasant to remember. The chronicler of the doings 
of the “Fourth Rhode Island Volunteers” gives an 
incident illustrating the kindliness and honesty which 
usually presided over the little bargains made by 
“Yanks” and “Johnnies,” as they jocosely called 
each other. 


On one occasion, the pickets of both lines were so 
near together that they could indulge in friendly 
chat, and trade for coffee, tobacco, and similar arti- 
cles. One man, whose stock of tobacco was ex- 
hausted, wrapped a — jackknife in a piece of 
paper, on which he had written «a proposal to ex- 
change it for three pieces of tobacco, and threw the 
package into the enemy’s lines. 

Of course, the Confederates could have kept the 
knife, without payment, had thev chosen, as its owner 
could not cross the line to obtain it. 

A crowd gathered, examined and tested the merits 
of the knife. Finally, an officer threw it back, 
wrapped, with a large piece of tobacco, in a paper 
containing the following note : 


“FRIEND YANK,—The knife is a good one, but we 
are not allowed to trade. However, you are welcome 
to this piece of tobacco. 

Yours, 


—————<9e—_____ 
TABLE DELICACIES. 
A writer from Venezuela describes, in the Ameri- 
can Magazine, the appearance of some of the choicest 


articles of food as these are to be seen in the markets 
of the country: 


SOLDIER.” 


Tied together in bunches were great green lizards, 
two or three feet long, with brown warts all over 
them, and vicious black beads of eyes. They snapped 
at us like dogs as we passed, and when teased with a 
stick clung to it like bull-terriers. 

These were iguanas, whose delicious white flesh is 
eagerly eaten by all classes, It tastes like chicken, 
but is more delicate. Of course, considerable hunger 
would be needed to make them a petizing to a 
stranger who should recognize them ht na stew. 

Farther on, an animal with head and tail like a rat, 
feet like an alligntor, and a coat of mail like an iron- 
clad man-of-war, was tied to a post. Upon receiving 
a poke it rolled itself promptly into a ball, head and 
all being quite covered by its plates, and thus defied 
further attack. This was an armadillo, also a tidbit 
when properly stewed and roasted. 


sinning id 
SOMETHING SUBSTANTIAL. 
“Good-day, Mrs. Brown; how is your husband this 





morning?’’ asked one woman of another whose hus- 
band was ill. 
“Well, I think he’s some better,” was the reply. 


‘He set up some yesterday and had a little appetite. 
He ate three or four biscuits and some cold meat and 
some baked — and a little corn-bread with a cup 
of coffee ; 1 think by to-morrow he’ll be able to swaller 
something substantial.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures rheumatism by neu- 
tralizing acidity of ‘oe blood which causes the disease. 
vnc tepneliaeatais 
A Chicago letter carrier says: 
parilla cured me of rh 
—_—— <> -—— 
A contented mind is the result when you use a 
Shade Koller with Stewart Hartshorn in script on label. 
—_———+- — 


“Hood’s Sarsa- 
(Adv, 


ism.” 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Ade. 











The Pecuniary Aid "System of Mt. Carroll Seminary 
(Carroll Co., Ils.) helps worthy girls to an education. 


as the Garden Wall & 99 Songs, Words & Music, 





ALMER’S Piano Primer. A clear, concise, and ex- 
haustive work on the first principles of piano-~ play- 
ing. Used_and endorsed by Amer icu's greatest 


janists. Price, in boards, 75 cen 
P iy Suenoyncing, Pocket Dictionary of 
Musical Terms. Price, 15 cents. 


7 ING of the Sea.” new concert song for Bass or 
Baritone. Price, 0c. For either of the above ad- 
dress H. R. Palmer, Lock Box 2841, NEW YORK CITY. 








L RAPHY «<< ee} ot lass trade, pays 
ages, and can 

E EG quickly | learned at our 

ver 2,000 of 


our graduates are at come m, Commercial 
one Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 

re up in, Write for our circulars. 
INE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
medicine 


GROUP REMED known bape 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprieto 
this medicine has used it in ~¢ private practice twenty 
ars, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is (eetcess 
and harmless. Samy le with directions sent free by mail. 
Price 0c. per box. C. A. BELDIN, M ° M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 





The only 


& 





Oc. L. HATHAWAY, 329 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


Assorted Scrap Pictures, ~2c.; two lots, 
40c. AG. MOORE Re 10.449 © ‘ourt St. ;Boston, Mass. 


New Imported Embossed Pictures, by mail, 

only 10cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N ae 

adies, send to Ufford, 43 West St., Boston, for cir. 
Lit “Artistic Model Forms.” Made eract/ 

His $3“ EXTENSION ” DRAPING FORM 








one’s figure. 


ts every one. 
BAD: & MEDALS—School, College, or C lub. 








New Illustrated Catalogue and $10 Confederate 
bill, Lée., or Catalogue, 5c. H. HART, Atlanta,Ga, 


STAMPS i — 


+ 100 all diff. Siam (unused), Azores, Deccan, 
Peru, ete., de. 
T. 8. DENISON, Chicago. 


pt.ete.,Me.; es Shanghai(unused), 
ser Large Cata., 2e . A, Dresser, Salem, Mass, 
HOME STUDY, i = 
* metic See receae etc., Booey 

taught by MAIL. College of Business, Buffal 
Prevention and 


DYSPEPSIA. ge Causes, Prevent Lowell, 


Cure. By JOHN H 
Mass. 14 } years: City Treasurer. Sent free to any address, 


Cease SULPHUR WAFERS, cure SoRE 














Send 2c. stamp for large catalogue of 
| Play 8, Teeieees. Dialogues, Games, etc., 








hi 











THROAT & DIPHTHERIA, prevent SCARLET-FEVER. 


By mail,25c. C.E.C ARTER, Apothecary Lowell, Mass, 


2 TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth Lag? FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Wr BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.. Holly, Mich. 


OL ORES RS of long 
Ornate st ABR VISERS It never 
Mail, 68c. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 
ST HIT stamps for the poultry 
. mae s song, “Chic “9 
Chickie, Chick.”A.CORTADA & Co.,6 E. Mth St.New York 
by mail; ; trial lesson 


SHORTHAND : free; send for terms. 


E. SLOCOMB, 365 West 116th Street, NEW YOKK. 


10 beautiful pieces 

of music sent on 

. receipt of 20 cts. in 

postage stamps.A. CortTADA & Co.,6 E.]4th St.New York. 


THE NEW GAME ffi" att 


Cards, 
for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 Washington 


St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, 25c. 
in your own 


JU A S4t0 $5 AON Sa 


the Picket zie y 
Holder. Every fam- 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 41, Sandusky, O. 


mail 16¢, 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 














Send 15 cts. in postage 

















WRITE FOR OUR 
D. McCALLUM, 11 East 14th, fer. N. Y. 


BICYCLES oy 


to 3150. EASY 
PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 


ABY LARRIAGES SENT C. O. D. ; also, bicy- 
icycles and Veloci s, direct from L. 
SPENCER'S | ‘actory, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago, iit 
gee. or more at wholesale pr ice. send 2c. stamp for new 























Spring Catalogue, 100 styles to select from, all express 
pnt paid. The cheapest and best goods in the world, 
WP ieecntoee Circular_ size, $8. 

T Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 

our Wo une easy rinted directions. 

Send 2 st ps ‘or he sq ys 

cards, &c., to factory, 

G CARDS KEDeEYS CO.. Meriden, Conn. 
BROUGHTON PATENT 32ND 

Self-Closing Faucetsiiv= 

E. STEBBINS M’F’G CO., {Sole 

Springfield, Mass. ? Manufacturers, 

SICIANS. Send for complete Illustrated Cate 

alogue of Band Instruments, Vivlins, Guitars, 

Banjos; including also list of ny for Band or Orches- 

tra, folin and Piano, Cornet and Piano, Guitar, Banjo, 

etc. THOM N oO , Manufacturers 


and Importers, 180 Washington St., Boston, MASss, 


ASK YOUR, WATCHMAKER FOR 


WILL IND 
Sample by 
JOH 









ners! oS, roae. 
nts. Circulars free. 


s.. BIRCH ‘“& CO., 184 Lewis St., N.Y. 


) ANYONE who yi send his address before 
February 1, 1888, will be sent a sample of Diamond 
Polishing Powder tor cleaning Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
Brass, etc. Warranted not to Se agg and will give the 
best polish of any known substance. Address DIAMOND 
POLISHING POWDER Co., South Framingham, Mass. 


WARM YOUR FEET 22 "<3" 


D 

fay ppngnetie Insoles. Sniy sh, 
x 8 paiva SS by mail. OurNew Book 

Sh lain Road to Health,” Sent 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO,, 

6 ‘entral Musie Hall. Chieago, 









CONe SS 
200,000th COPY JUST ISSUED. 





he Manual of Phonograph ys 

ba Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Instructor 
in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 

The Phonographic | Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


=a i wise 


BARNES BERRY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Cutatogue Free. 


~ “Stammering and Stuttering Cured.” 


For full information address E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute llth and Spring Garden Streets. Philadelphia. 
Endorsed by Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, i‘ h Surgery, 28 5th 
Ave., N. Y.; H. C. Wood, M, D., . Clinical Prof. 
diseases of nervous sy stem; tniy ashe Mt Pennsy' ennsylvania. 


CAI AT ARR SAMPLE TREATMENT 


FREE! 


at is our faith that we can cure you, dear suGierer, that we 
pad mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send stamps to 
toverexpense & postage. B.S. LAU DERBACH J £00. Sewark. NJ. 


AE Th. hitlvand a Spentoet edie wonder: 


It isa new design, with brass bo 

fly-wheel and cylinder. Has a pulley 

which small toys may be connected. It is perfectly 

5 in U. S., 30c. (former price, 
N WILKINSON Co. 

75 and 77 State Street, Chicago, Il. 


by Benn Pitman 
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LINAS 


And STEREOPTICONS.,all rice. nisitiona 

ing every subject for esi ic © HIBITION 
etc.ja@” A profitable business 

Kiso, Leshares for Home 














‘or ee Riise « ra = s 
musement. 152 p. Cata ue 


Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


GRIND 





Zour ¢ mn 
Flonree, sterShe 

id vomLL es 

aM EREN Nits aor ee des 


WIESON ROS. Easton, Pa, 


. RAVEN 
GLOSS 











SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. IsE ical, Insist upon haviug it. 








“HOME EXERCISER,”for Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehe n= 
sive. cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. 4th St. & 713 5th Ave.,N.Y. Prof, 
D.L.DowbD.Wm. Biakie. author of “How to Get Strong, 
says of it: “1 neve * saw any other I liked half as we 1” 











Nickel-Plated Semple, with your name 
and :ddress, includ 4 ink, any color, 
maileo for 50 cts. silver: gold-ple uted, 25 cts, 
extra. F.P.HAMMOND & CO., Aurora, II. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 





gmp ng 
able to walk. 


cy 


is paper. 
FOLDING ‘CHAIR WORKS, NEW I WEW HAVEN, CT. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning "Telegraphy, 
eonctonstian and operating Short Lines of Telegra phy, 
etc., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Toarapiy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of instruction in Telegraphy ever published. 

J. H. BUNNELL & CO. 
___ 106 | and 108 Liberty Street, New York. 


SMITH: RICAN 


ORGAN Be Ro Go. 


otabttaned CY pices nw ny reco ed 
as Standard Instruments. New a 





Miogant | -.~ =. Ra a 


Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St, opp. ‘Waltham St. 
CLUBS 65cts. 





We mail Skates at less than manufacturers’ 
ces. % ~ to $5 per Pair. '- vee 
6 free. wantaGunf Wri 

State gt. 


Jenney &E Graham Gun Co.,°2rers3 


Fire Arms, Cutlery and Sporting Goods. 


ARABIAN JOINT OIL. 


A most wonderful discovery for producing a high de- 
ee of elasticity to the joints -— muscles of the human 
it also removes aches and pains. 


USED BY GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 


Perfectly harmless, yet wonderfully effective. The only 
oil of the kind ever offered to the public. Price, $1.00; 
omens 50 cts. Agents wanted. A liberal discount to 
the trade. Mention the Youth’s Companion. Address 


ARABIAN JOINT OIL CO., BOX 837, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


D. NEEDHAWM’S SONS, 
1 tee Tree Tee, 


eo, Cuave Bunesoys, 











Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 


sia, Sick Headache. Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough, 
and all Blood Diseases.Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 


PERFUMERY MAIL. 








retain their agreeab! 
oat un for ges = while inp He imper rehie' ot ribbo: ce 
Oo uni ois, 
the triflesthatii inlady aurea Sawere. Scen at bag 
are always acce) holiday 2 cent for a one- 
ounce Packet te Ae rm m 
= 


ur 
5 ce Ae raat me Violet and Lavender, 25cts, 
KHAM MED, CO., LYNN, MASS, 














epee ene 


are especially adapted for 
lad use of 





“° 
and TEAC! 


Il-DUST 


andin factto ali persene me! 1n positions where the 


sleeves are liable to become >= Cresiee. Ask your 


merchant for them or send 20 its for sample 











ASEH TS WAN TER. conysain meee, Fetene 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE aiDERT 


ROW PEN-HOLDER! 
Which is a very convenient and useful article for school 
children. In using it the fingers are not soiled with ink, 
and when closed a is fully protected from either dirt or 
ust. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 


“THE MCMILLAN PANTS” 









yee Pair, delivered f in U, S. Send 6c. for samples, 
$otape measure &c. Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone N.Y. 


BOYS «° GIRLS 


seilMe Or Our Holiday | “aed Af 


We have some of the Best Selling Holiday Books 
which are appropriate for all ages at the popular price 
of 25 cts. Send 1 cts. for a sample book and our terms, 
BEGIN EARLY. FRANK E. HOUSH & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


; | BERRY poxes & PEACH BASKETS. 












=e 
\ ST. JOSEPH, MICH. i 
lo SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 0! 
eae Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. COLLAR 

me AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMIC 

Made of cloth, and > completely SE te ae &; or- 

rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,24 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 





























UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 
or u ounce —— glue — 

Deo heb: ass. 

ussia ementCo, Sample 20catamps 





“Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 


stam on each Bustle, 
2 infringements will 
be prosecuted. 


Send for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-regulating. 
Hundreds in successful 
operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch as large percentage 
of fertile eggs as any otter 
hatcher, send 6c. for new 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
‘OM. STAHL 
Lowest iJ 
ad ,GEO. Ht. § Manufacturer. 
Hatcher made. QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


Barnes’ Patent Foot-Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal, with~ut steam 
power, by using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money 
from their jobs, than by any other 
means for doing their work.Also for ] 

Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire practi- 
cal j paren men’s trades before they 
“go for themselves.” Price-List 

atalogue Free. W. F. & JOHN 
BA Ss », Address 
No. 96 Ruby St.,Rockford, Ill. 
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HAIR BALSAM 
te hair, oo porte when 

ndruff, 


falling, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggistc, 


fH INDERCORNS. 


surest and bestcure for Corns, Bun’ ions, Be. 
giopeal an a = comfors | tothe fect. Never 
at Druggists. Hiscox 


Co. N. Ye 





The value of a Cliristmas Pen, Penholder 
Present is measui and Inkstand 
by its usefulness. 1 in one. 


FOUNTAIN en 
Uses any kind Ink; carries safel - aR will not leak, 
my made and finished in har A" er. Prices reduced 
., or 3 for $1. Edson’s Stylographic Pen, 65c. 
Send for Il’d Cire. SAFE_FOUNTAIN ogy # Co.. 
37 Frankfort St., N: ew York. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce + 
box: ne igen silk and good colors. 


Sent b: 
pe on receipt of ke =. 100 Crazy ——— 
im each package. id Postal note or Sta . 


Gull dobaetint Bane . spoon: 


= KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. bone S Tone, Touch, 

Workmanship and Durab' 

WILLIAM ENABE "s co.., 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: 

22 & 24 E.Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 

WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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THE BLACK BOTTLE. 

The Macon, Ga., Telegraph tells the following true 
story, that ‘‘would fitly adorn a temperance lecture.” 
Happening into a millinery store, the reporter noticed 
a lady who was buying a hat for her little girl. The 
child made herself sociable with him, and remarked, 
prattling artlessly, ‘We dot lots o’ money now.” 

“Where did you get it, my little girl?” 

“Papa broke de bottle.” 

This called for some explanation on the mother’s 
part, and she finally related how her intemperate 
husband had been reformed five years before, at the 
time their oldest boy died. This is the tale she told, 
beginning—as the story of many a reformed life has 
begun—at a loved one’s death-bed: 


Tue little fellow slowly turned his eyes toward his 
father and said, “I’m going to die, papa, for I see the 
angels beckoning me to come. This is Christmas 
morning, papa; please let me see what Santa Claus 
put in my stocking.” 

My husband went to the mantel and took down the 
little stocking. It was empty! He stood still and 
stared at it for a minute,and God only knows the 
agony of his heart in that short time. He turned to 
speak, but our boy would not have heard him had the 
poor man’s breaking heart allowed him utterance. 
Our boy was dead! 

The day before New Year’s my husband called for 
the whiskey bottle. May God forgive my feelings at 
that minute, for I wished that he, too, was dead. I 
obeyed him mechanically. 

To my surprise, he took the bottle in his hands and, 
pouring the whiskey on the ground, said, “I will 
drink no more; and the os would spend for 
whiskey we will put in this bottle, and all enjoy 
the contents.” 

You can imagine how happy I was! He had sworn 
off many times before, but I knew he was in earnest 
this time. We made a calculation, and estimated 
that whiskey cost him five dollars a week. 

Well, it was decided to put five dollars a week in 
the bottle for five years, come what would. The time 
was out last New Year’s Day, and the big black bottle 
was broken, and it contained one thousand dollars. 
But this was not all. We saved enough in that time, 
outside of the bottle, to buy a little home.”’ 

“But are you not afraid,in breaking the bottle 
your husband will break his resolution?” 

*‘No; because we have started another bottle- 
bank,” said the lady with a happy smile. 

The husband is a Macon mechanic, well-known, 
and enjoys the respect and esteem of all. He says 
he never knew how much genuine pleasure there was 
at home with his loved ones until he got sober enough 
to appreciate it, and to fill instead of empty the fat 
black bottle. . 

ee eerie a ee 
FATHER CHRISTMAS, 

It is a question if the children who believe in Santa 
Claus are happier than those who know that loving 
human hands fill up their Christmas stockings. At 
all events, among little people whose hearts are in 
the right place, it is never the value of the gifts 
brought by the holy time, but the tenderness prompt- 
ing them which ensures their grateful welcome. 
Says the celebrated author, George Sand, of her 
Christmas festival : 


I have not forgotten the absolute belief I had in 
the descent down the chimney of Old Father Christ- 
mas, a good old man with a snowy beard, who, dur- 
ing the night, as the clock struck twelve, was to come 
and place in my little shoe a present, which I should 
find upon awaking. 

Twelve o’clock at night! that mysterious hour un- 
known to children, and which is represented to them 
as the impossible limit to which they can keep awake. 
What incredible efforts did I not make to resist my 
tendency to sleep before the appearance of the little 
old man! 

I felt anxious yet afraid to see him; but I could 
never keep awake long enough, and the following 
morning my first anxiety was to go and examine my 
shoe in the fireplace. 

What emotion did I not feel at sight of the white 
paper parcel! for Father Christmas was exceedingly 
clean in his ways, and never failed to wrap his offer. 
ing carefully. 

I used to jump out of bed, and run barefooted to 
seize my treasure. It was never avery magnificent 
affair, for we were not wealthy. It used to be a little 
cake, an orange, or simply a nice rosy apple; but 
nevertheless it seemed so precious to me that I 
scarcely dared eat it. 





PUSS AND THE SPARROWS. 


Many animals, otherwise timid, show fight when 
their young are in danger. The following incident 
well illustrates this : 


I saw our cat, a fine large maltese, one morning re- 
cently, out on the stoop, composedly washing his coat, 
when a young sparrow, that had gotten out of a nest 
in a tree near by, fluttered affrighted to the roadway. 
The cat stopped licking his chops, and began to creep 
stealthily toward his prey. Just as he was preparing 
to spring, a swarm of adult sparrows swooped down 
upon him from the tree, twittering angrily and peck- 
ing viciously at the cat’s eyes. 

The cat faltered, and then raised his paw and struck 
at his assailants. He did not reach them, however, 
and the next instant they all flew at him again. Their 
little beaks hurt ‘as they penetrated the flesh of the 
cat’s head, and he struck out at them again and 
again, but failed to injure them. 

For a third time they flew at him altogether, and, 
to the astonishment of a householder who had been 
watching the pitched battle, the big cat turned tail 
and dashed into the house. The sparrows set up a 
chorus of triumphant twitters, and stood guard while 
the little sparrow made its way back to its nest, flying 
first to one branch of the tree, and then to another, 
resting awhile on each. 


44> 
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MUSIC. 


In the early days of Australian sheep-herding, one 
of the settlers received from England a skylark. 
When the fact became known, some of the distant 
neighbors, and rough men they were, rode many 
miles to see the bird, which recalled to them the 
downs of their far-off old home. 


In the pioneer days of California, when the popu- 
lation consisted mostly of men, just as the orchestra 
of a San Francisco theatre had begun to play, an 
infant uttered its wail. Instantly a man in the pit 
shouted: “Stop those fiddles, and let the baby cry. 
I haven’t heard such a sound for two years.” 

With yells, stamping of feet and clapping of hands, 
the audience applauded the speaker; the musicians 
stopped fiddling, and the baby continued its crying, 
to the intense delight of every one. 
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Payson’s is the simplest ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all stationers. (Adv. 
sisicgiegpadllbieiadiipes 

Jackey Horner, and all good cooks, affirm that 

Wood’s Spices are the “plum” thing in the Christmas pie. 
——___ - —_ 

When the Duteh took Holland they little dreamed 

how popular Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee would become. 


si<cagenetine vat 

Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 

best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv, 
eaten a aE 

Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y., 

for illustrated book “How to cure Kidney, Liver and 

Blood disorders.” Mention this paper. [Ade, 
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QW TO HEAT&.VENTILATE THEM 


New Edition of 112 pages, with addi- 
al matter, and illustrations of 75 ofthe 
nest residences in the country. A com- 
plete Manual on the subject of Sanita 
naatiog and Ventilating, besides giving 
° — valuable suggestions to those who are 
building or furnishing a home. The book is ex: ingly ar- 
tistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co. BOSTON, Mass. 


Ask your ¢ Boston Linen, 
ut of Stationer ton Bond 
Paper‘ 


os . 
forthe (Bunker Hill Linen 
ne Papers and Envelopes. 
If he does not keep them send 
Mail rate 16 cts. per 
pound — express 
often cheaper. 














us 3 two-cent stamps for samples 
of these and other writing papers, 

representing more than 

VARIETIES, 
Which we sell 
BY THE POUND, 
From 15 cents upwards, 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 

184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Oh! | for a Mat 


that won’t get full of mud, all wet 
or useless in a few weeks. Such 
a one is the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. Want to 
know more about it? Write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
151 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
New YorE; 103 Dearborn St., Ca1caao. 


ANT CUSTOM- 


MADE. 

TAILORS’ PRICE on 

these GOODS 86 & =$3 g $ 4 
Vests to Match. 


Our record for past six 
months: Jncrease in business 500 per cent, 
misfits, 2 in each 400 pairs sold; 90 per cent, 
of packages of samples sent out sell pants, 
Money refunded for any cause. Sam- 
ples, linen tape- measure, and directions, 

cents. MANUFACTURERS PANT 
CO.,Whitman, Mass. Mention paper. 


ss HENLEY'S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 


ji S34 FENCE 
econ OP MACHINE. 


Patented July 25, 1885; May 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 

The only practical machine in use that makes the fence | 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest 
and most durable fence for general use and farm and 
stock purposes; weaves any size picket and any size 
wire. The fence will turn all stock without injury to 
same. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

M. C. HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer. | 

Factory, 523 to 533 North isth Street, Richmond, Ind. | 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


aaa For CHURCH and 

ad. als AA CHAPEL. The Car- 

penter Organs contain 

the celebrated Carpen- 
ter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, 

perfect in construction, 

n exact accord with the 

- voice, and full of patent- 

ed improvements. More 

= than 50 different styles, 

- panning in price from 
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= our manufacture war- 
. Special inducements to ministers 






ranted for 8 years. 
and churches. Catalogue free. 
_E.P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


UMBRELLAS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Windsor 
Umbrellas 


Resembling closely fine silk, are recommended for their 
great durability, and unlike Union Silk, generally, will 
not change color. 


More than 50,000 sold in six months. 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 
New York and Philadelphia. 
{2 Ties of the genuine are marked as above. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 














THE WOOLLEY MAGNETIC ENGINE. 


Price, Complete with Battery, only $35. 
Will drive any ordinary Family Sewing-Machine at 
an average ——s expense of less than one cent per 


day. Catalogue and price list free. Address 
WOOLLEY y 
obtained at moderate cost by 
in 
on the work with satisfaction and credit. Also, a small 
314 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
uu 
t 
cured as above; also, original designs for use of Manu- 








Grand pide, Mich, 
See Large Adv. in Premium List Edition, Page 446. 

FOR WOOD CARVING 

AND ARTISTIC RE- 

from tutors. These Outfits 

contain best tools and fullest 

‘The Outfits are put up under the personal supervision of 
JOHN F. FRENCH, 

N. B. Art Materials for all purposes—and tools of 

every description necessary for the pursuit of Manual 


POUSSE WORK, can be 
OUTFIT 
structions for carryin 
Instructor at the Woman’s Institute of Technical Design, 
Training and Industrial Art handicrafts, may be pro- 


up. All Organs of | 


What the Mail 
Brings. Let- 
ters aud orders 
enough to drive 
us crazy if our 
work was not so 
thoroughly  or- 
yganized.Our spe- 
cialty is a pair of 
handsome PAN- 
TALOONS made 
to order for $5. 

A choice line of 
Samples is sent 
to any address on 
receipt. of five 
4a cents. We make 
nothing for less 
than $5. Rule for 
measurement is 
very simple: our 
trimmings are 
fine, work the best, and perfect fit guaranteed. 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 32 to 44 North St., Boston, Mass. 


A Beautiful Illustrated 80-page Maga- 
zine for 4-cents in Stamps. 


In order to allow such magazine readers as are not 
already familiar with the merits of 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


(Best Family Magazine Published), and 


THE QUIVER 


(Gem of Religious Monthlies). 

To examine them we will send during the next 30 
days to any address on receipt of 4-cents in stamps to 
pay mailing, a sample copy of either. Extraordinary 

remium offer for new subscriptions, and prospectus 
ree on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
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The 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 


best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 


Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA 


CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 &56 

$15 orders. 'E 





AND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. nd us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containingacomplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, © 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


The only $3 SEAMLESS 
Shoe inthe world, with- 
out ks or nails. 
Finest Calf, 
and warranted. Congeem, eB 
styles toe. As st; Ss 
and durable as those >, 









Ss jame and price 

ane? stamped on bottom of each Shoe.) 

W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is unex- 
celled for heavy wear. If not sold by your dealer 
write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 












in ' ERE be found 
every family and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Depéts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co.. 


NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors. 





The friends of persons who have been re- 
stored from confirmed Consumption by the use of this 
original preparation, and the grateful parties them- 
selves, have, by recommending it and acknowledging its 
wonderful efficacy, given the article a vast popularity 
in New England. The Cod-Liver Oil is, in this combi- 
nation, robbed of its unpleasant taste, and rendered 
doubly effective in being coupled with the Phosphates of 
Lime, Soda, Iron, which are a restorative principle, 
supplying nature with just the assistance required to 
heal and restore the disea Lungs. Be sure as you 








AGNETIC ENGINE CoO., 
amateurs living at a distance 
finished example of the work as a guide.to best results. 
to whom all inquiries may be addressed. 
facturers, Decorators and Amateurs. Mention this paper. 





value your health, and get the genuine. A. B. WILBOR, 
Boston, proprietor. Sold by all druggists. 


SAO" 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts, per pound. Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS us 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders, WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, aud a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
Price and Premium List of 96 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. N N TE co., 
80! ashington Street Boston Mass. 











Sree rts Uses above. “Hall, Bed 


Room and Parlor,— CHEAPEST 


Suitable for either. 
inthe market. Send forsample, 


$4 Ea. 
with outfit cards and circulars. 
If not for sale by dealer, get up 


club—12— Boxed, Assorted woods, 
Ze Antique and Mahog., Rub Finish, 
solid Polished Brass Trimmings. 
ACTIVE b pene can dothisin one day, 
saving and earning TWELVE DOLLAR 
UNIVERSAL TRIPOD CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., U. Se Ae 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS 


This elegant Solid 
‘atnut Partor Gan , ey 















having 3 Z 


EEDS, 10 STOPS 
SUB-BAsS ana 2 
KNEE SWELLS, 














Stool and Instruc- 
tion Book included, 


yf . —_ 
nly afew 
stock. 


gan given in 
ur own home 
efore pay- 
ment required. 






sine Cornish & Co, Sonne Wd 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS & ARMS 


RUBBER FEET & HANDS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS. 


The engraving is from an in- 
stantaneous phosesrey h of aman 
ascending a ladder. He has two 
artificial legs substituting his 
natural ones, which were crushed 
by arailroad accident, and subse- 
quently amputed. With his rub- 
ber feet he is able to ascend or 
descend a ladder, balance himself 
on the rungs, and have his hands 
at liberty. He can earn a good 
day’s wages at the bench. He can 
walk and mingle with persons 
without betraying his loss; in 
fact, he is restored to his former 
self for all practical purposes, 

With the old methods of com- 

plicated ankle-joints an under- 
taking of this kind would be at 
the peril of the wearer, but with 
the rubber feet he can venture 
into all sorts of operations with 
safety. 
Over eight thousand in practi- 
cal use, scattered in all parts of 
the world. Many of these have 
been made from measurements 
without the presence of the 
wearer. 

A large illustrated pamphlet 
will be sent gratis. 2 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 


MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” IS SEEN.) 











FOR SAMPLE POST PAID. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subseription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date onpecte your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


There are few parents who are not pleased when 
their children show unusual brightness. Such chil- 
dren attract the notice and admiration of others, and 
minister to the vanity of a father or a mother; but 
precocity in a child is a thing to be regretted rather 
than encouraged. 

Few precocious children rise above the average in 
adult life. Rather the tendency is to fall below it. 
During early childhood,—say the first seven years,— 
the brain is imperfect both in form and substance, 
and any strain then put upon it is at the expense of 
future vigor. 

One trouble is that the brain of such a child tends 
of itself to dangerous activity; and another is that 
the fond parent is almost sure, sometimes uncon- 
sciously and sometimes purposely, to push it to the 
limit of its power. 

What the parent should do is to hold the child 
away from schools and books and exhibitions, from 
talk above its years, and from admiring friends, and 
to keep it déwn to childish mates and sports, and 
simple, out-door activities. “If it should not learn its 
letters until eight years of age, so much the better. 

The constant and serious aim should be to draw 
away the tendency of blood to the brain; to build up 
the material organization, and give the brain a chance 
to build itself up for the solid work of life—the fur- 
nishing of the working force for every organ of the 
body, as well as of the mind. 

The Washingtons, the Waylands and the Websters 
have not come of precocious children, and our pres- 
ent knowledge of physiology and pathology would 
have enabled us to say beforehand that they were, on 
the whole, rather duller than their young mates. 

The following, from the Popular Science Monthly, 
we earnestly commend to the attention of our read- 
ers: 

“As a rule, the precocious child is of a scrofulous 
diathesis, with a fair, brilliant complexion, blue eyes 
and golden hair, beautiful to look on, according to 
popular standards. He is delicately sensitive to men. 
tal impressions, and alive to the conversation of per- 
sons much older than he. 

“He generally goes on in his unique career, out- 
stripping ‘his brothers and sisters, as well as his 
schoolmates, in the committing of tasks at school, as 
well as in the reading of books far beyond their com- 
prehension. 

“This generally goes on until the age of puberty, 
when he begins to falter. The hectic flush is seen 
upon the fair cheek, the eye becomes more brilliant, 


and the finer and more spiritual elements come out | 


with almost supernatural intensity. 
“By-and-by a slight cough and phthisis tuberculosis 
has laid the foundation of premature death.” 


Lceaibiiediiien 
HOW TO PROVE THE EARTH’S MOTION. 


Any one can prove the rotary motion of the earth 
on its axis by a simple experiment, for making which 
an educational journal of Frankfort, Germany, gives 
the following directions : 

“Take a good-sized bowl, fill it nearly full of water, 
and place it upon the floor of a room which is not 
exposed to shaking or jarring from the street. 

“Sprinkle over the surface of the water a coating 
of lycopodium powder—a white substance which is 
sometimes used for purposes of the toilet, and which 
can be obtained at almost any apothecary’s. Then, 
upon the surface of this coating of powder, make, 
with powdered charcoal, a straight, black line, say an 
inch or two inches in length. 

‘Having made this little black mark with the char- 
coal powder on the surface of the contents of the 
bowl, lay down upon the floor, close to the bowl, a 
stick or some other straight object, so that it shall be 
exactly parallel with the mark. If the line happens 
to be parallel with a crack in the floor, or with any 
stationary object in the room, this will serve as well. 

‘*Leave the bow! undisturbed for a few hours, and 
then observe the position of the black mark with 
reference to the object that it was parallel with. 


| “It will be found to have moved about, and to have 

| moved from east to west—that is to say, in that 

| direction opposite to that of the movement of the 
earth on its axis. 

“The earth, in simply revolving, has carried the 
water and everything else in the bowl around with it, 
but the powder on the surface has been left behind a 
little. The line will always be found to have moved 
from eust to west, which is perfectly good proof that 
everything else has moved the other way.” 


a a: 
HORSES UNDER FIRE. 


Besides the sagacity of army horses, which enables 
them to respond to the various bugle-calls, and even 
to take their places alone in the ranks, when their 
riders have been killed, they may also be said to show 
true heroism. The author of ‘Hard Tack and Coffee”’ 
says that horses have a wonderful power of enduring 
an attack made directly upon them, keeping their 
places as long as they can stand. 

In 1864, at Reams’s Station, nearly sixty horses, 
belonging to one company, became the target of 
Confederate sharpshooters, who intended to kill 
them off, and then, by charging, to take the guns. 


The aninrals were harnessed in teams of six. When | 
one was hit, a peculiar, dull thud indicated that a | 


bullet had penetrated his flesh; but after a momen- 
tary start, he would settle down quietly again, evi- 
dently realizing that bullets were an incidental evil, 
which it was his duty to endure. 

One horse, when a bullet entered his neck, only 
| shook his head as if annoyed by @ fly; but others 
| would perhaps fall, only to regain their feet after 
| lying quiet for a while. 

At the close of this battle, General Hanvock’s 

horse received « bullet in the neck, and, falling, ap- 
ared to be dead. The general mounted another, 
ut in a few minutes the fallen animal rose, shook 
himself, and was again ready for service. He sur- 
vived the war many years. 

One horse among those attached to the artillery 
| was shot in the leg, the bone being broken. He fell, 
| but instantly scrambled up again, and stood in his 
| place on three legs, remaining there until vitall 
wounded. Another animal was struck by seven bul- 

lets before he fell for the last time, and but four 
| horses were taken alive from the field. 
| re neliincs 

THE DOG LIED. 


The Chicago Journal tells this story of a New- 
foundland dog named Don. He had been sent for 
eggs, and, losing these on his way home, he tried the 
ordinary method of concealing his want of trust- 
worthiness. As he was returning home, carrying his 
basket with a proud, dignified air, he met a dog 
against whom he evidently had an old grudge. 


He set his burden down carefully on the walk; 
then, giving a bark of challenge, started after his 
enemy onadeadrun. A friend of his mistress, who 
witnessed this proceeding, pitt up the basket and 
carried it to “4 4~ destination. 

Meanwhile, n, —s vanquished his foe, re- 
turned to the spot where he had left his eggs. On 
discovering that they had disappeared, he ran around 
frantically, trying to find them. 

er his effort vain, he sat down and lifted up 
his voice in a howl of anguish, as visions of his mis- 
tress’s whip, or at-least the loss of his dinner crossed 
his mind. 

Suddenly he started for home at a brisk trot. 
Sneaking out into the back yard, he picked up an old, 
| discarded basket that lay in one corner of the yard, 
| and carried it in and deposited it at the feet of his 
| mistress. 

He had been taught that when he goes to the 

grocery for any article they do not happen to have, to 

| return and give a succession of shurp barks. This he 

| oy oy to do, as if to say, “They were out of eggs 
| to-day.” 





~~ 


IN HER STOCKING. 


Fannie was the good and orderly child of the fam- 
ily, and Nan was the naughty one. Nan’s bureau 
drawers were never in order, and her clothes would 
| probaly have gone unmended till the cloth parted 
| company with itself, if grandma and Aunt Sue had 
not often come to the rescue, and helped out in the 
week’s mending. 











Even her little sister groaned over her tendencies, 
| and tried to counteract them by wise counsel. 
“Nan,” said she one morning, “where is the silk 
for mamma’s tidy? I'll help you finish it if you'll 
| tell me where the stuff is.” 
| “Oh, I’ve forgotten,” said Nan, the careless. ‘In 
| my upper drawer, maybe, or in the mending basket.” 
| ‘You won’t get it done before Christmas,” said 
the warning Fan, as she looked over her sister’s tuim- 
bled possessions. 
“Oh yes, I shall; there’s plenty of time,” said Nan, 
| taking a chocolate cream, and turning a page of her 
book. ‘“O Fan, what do you suppose we shall have 
for Christmas?” 

Fan was at that moment looking over a heap of 
tumbled clothes. She glanced up mischievously. 
“T’ll tell you one thing you’ll be sure to find in your 
stocking,” said she. 

“What?” 

“A hole!” 

——————— 


FINDING A REASON. 


Some expressions are all the more forcible for 
having sprung spontaneously into existence, without 
the fostering aid of grammar. Little Lilian had an 
uncomfortable way of waking before light, and ex- 
pecting the family to rise with her at what they con- 
sidered an unbearably early hour. 


‘Lilian, you must lie still and try to sleep,” said 
her re one morning, when this early bird began 
to chirp. 

“Dll try,” said the little girl, and so she did, but it 
was to no purpose. In five minutes she was sitting 
up in bed playing with her little pink toes. This 
time her mother, growing impatient, as sleepy peo- 
_ have been known to do, summurily extinguished 
1er under the bedclothes, saying in despair, ‘Lilian, 
I told you to try once more to go to oy 

“T know it, mamma,” said truthful L 
“ try, but the wake wiggles in me so I can’t keep 
still!’ 


poecsicnnintenllppiptoninineen 
A WAY TO MANAGE IT. 


Little Johnny began to lay plans for Christmas 
even before Thanksgiving had arrived. ‘‘Mamma,” 
said he, “I know what I’m going to ask Santa Claus 
for already.” 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“A big red wagon.” 

‘But how is Santa Claus to get the wagon into 
your stocking?” 

Johnny meditated a moment, and then said: 

“1°ll write and explain it to him.” 


lowing letter: 
“DEAR SANTY CLos.—I want you to bring me a 





mass. ff you can’t gett the waggon in the stocking, 
you car gett the stocking in the waggon. 
| “Yours truly, JOUNNY.” 


| If your lung trouble is of scrofulous origin,| A New Story for Young People, by 
| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will cure you. (Ade, 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, | 

BOYLSTON STREET, Boston. | 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 

The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 

duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 








HOMER GREENE, 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE BLIND BROTHER,” 
IS NOW READY, entitled, 


pecainaie wastes Burnham Breaker,” 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
Like the “Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 
THE MID YEAR TERM OF THE | phenomenal success, “Burnham Breaker” 4 he of 


’ ign the coal regions, and is constructed with remarkable 
skill, the plot being of thrilling but healthy interest. A 

Woman § Institute of Technical Des | better book for the young can scarcely be found. 

314 Fifth Avenue, New York, “A strong, 

WILL OPEN JANUARY 3d. New Classes in | Zion's Herald. 

all d ents of Drawing, Practical Designing, En- _ “Itis likely to be as popular as some of Oliver Optic’s 

graveng, ay Modelling, Wood arvana Lithog- | Works.”—Norwich Bulletin, 

raphy, Metal Work, and other Decorative Art Special-| “Full of thrilling experience which will make it a 

ties. This announcement is of special to | lar book with the growing boy, and one that will be 


in Civil, Mechanical, rical En- 
ineering, tecture, emistry, Natural 6 
fiistory, hysics, and General Studies. 








wholesome story for young readers.”— 





ALL WOMEN WHO WISH TO BECOME SELF-SUPPORTING prized as a holiday gift.”—Living Church. 
“It would do every boy in the land good to read this 
As Designers, Decorators, D: htswomen, Engrave Dee, 
Lithographers, Teachers of Art Industries, etc. Sen story.”—Utica Press. 
for Pros us. Boarding procured on reasonable 


12mo., nearly 500 +» 1.50. 
terms for students coming from a distance. Mention e od PP» 


this paper. FLORENCE A. DENSMORE, Principal. | T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Pl., New York. 
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“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” have had for many years a world-wide popular- 
ity, and a reputation unequalled as a remedy for COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and aii 





lian, “and I | 


He sat down, and in a short time produced the fol- 


waggon, a good big waggon, verry red, for Chriss- | 


THROAT TROUBLES. The above letter, from Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in 1858, is evi- 
| dence of the esteem in which they were held when introduced, over thirty years ago. They 
| are indispensable to Speakers and Singers. Containing nothing injurious, they are esp«- 
cially adapted for Children’s use and for invalids. Sold only in boxes, 25 cents. 


“THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 


*¢ On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 


Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
* % # * 











And whene’er some lucky maiden 

Found a red ear in the husking, 

Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
‘Nushka!’ cried they altogether, 
‘Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart.’” 





Z Healthy were those red-skin warriors, 
| Old, but full of robust vigor; 

| They were in the best of humor 

For they had enjoyed their dinner, 
Which had gratified the palate, 

And was easy of digestion, 

Being chiefly Flakes of Ceres, 

Served up as an Indian pudding. 

Such a wholesome feast imparted 
Energy and cheerful spirits, 

Therefore did those ancient warriors 
Laugh and joke the lucky maiden. 
‘‘Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart,” 
Cried they; ‘‘ you shall have a husband 
To provide for and to cook for; 

You shall make him cakes and muffins 
Of white Cerealine to please him, 

So that he will love you always. 

You shall send and get a Cook Book, 
From Columbus, Indiana, 

That will teach you all the uses 

Of the Flakes, in soups or puddings, 
Bread or cakes or pies, or what not. 
Nushka! you will both be happy!’ 


The “CEREALINE CooK-BooK,” containing over two hundred ev bongs 4 pre ared recipes bya 
cook of national reputation, will be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement 








was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 




















DEC. 22, 1887. 





A Good Investment. 


The Old Banker, with a sharp 
eye for securities and paying 
stock, declares that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla = 


is worth $5 a bottle to him, 
and, therefore, the best invest- | 
ment he ever made. Years ago, 
overwork and anxiety brought 
on serious blood diseases, and 
nothing saved him, he says, but 
the persistent use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.’”’—A. 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.”,—JamEs M. WILLIAMs, M. D., 
Sumner, Ark. 

“T was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I have been 
restored to a strong and healthy condi- 
tion.” —AntTuony Louis, 55 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

“For several years I was afflicted with disorders of the blood, and have re- 
ceived more benefit from the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than all other medicines. 
It has given me perfect satisfaction.”—B. W. Rick, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 

** About two years ago I was prostrated with nervous debility, so that I was 
hardly able to do anything. No doctoring did me any good. Finally, I tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and three bottles restored me so that my health is as sound 
as ever.”’—J. B. Moun, Shiloh, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


~ RICH AND POOR. 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. 
Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated; are prompt, 
but mild, in operation; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Makers of a Well Known Churn write: 


‘‘We have been often asked by dairymen: ‘ What is the very 
best soap to use to properly cleanse dairy utensils?’ We have 
invariably replied, the ‘Ivory,’ but as for giving specific directions 
for washing dairy utensils, it is really summed up in making them 
thoroughly clean. Boiling water must be used, and that, in con- 
nection with Ivory Soap, will thoroughly cleanse and deodorize 
the wood, leaving it clean and sweet for further use. Any dairy 
utensils half cleaned will spoil the delicate aroma of ‘gilt edge 
butter,’ which may be perfect in other respects.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 








GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 











Gives a full self-teaching writing course, complete, and in one package the material for months’, or, indeed, a 
lifetime’s practice. NEW EDITION. Revised, Enlarged, and Improved. Extra copy slips added, 
prepared by the following celebrated penmen: DENNIS, PALMER, WELLS, ISAACS, SCARBOROUGH, DAKIN. 


BUT STILL THE SAME PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. 


In October, 1882, 
we announced the 


best specimen of 
improvement from h 
use of the Compend- . 
ium, as coming ’ 
from A. J. Scar- 

a 


borough, then 

teacher of penmanship at Knoxville, Tenn. He then wrote: “I feel that I 
am greatly indebted to your Compendium for my present handwriting, 
and shall continue to follow its instructions,” ete., ete. 

We are glad to announce that we have secured the services of Mr. 
Scarborough as editor for the Gaskell’s 
Magazine.Examine his writing as now and 
before he began to use the Compendium, 


(PRESENT STYLE.) 


VA 
oF 


(FORMER STYLE.) 












WHAT HE COULD DO, YOU CAN DO. TRY IT! 


SPECIAL OFFER! fox'Pens, and cample copy Gaskell’s Magazine. Address 


THE G. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. | 











COMFORT! 


All Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers. 




























All Wool Felt House Slippers. 
NOISELESS,| F°® poneney 
) 
WARM, |" 
Soles of Solid Felt % to 3-8 inch in 
thickness. Colors—Black, Blue and 
DURABLE OLD Drab. Linings made without seams. 
= s . Bound with Heavy Plush in colors to 
=> match. Our Standard Slipper for 
Comfort and Durability. 








Misses’ and Child’s All Wool 
Felt Button School Shoe. 


Gentlemen's Creedmore or 


PREVENT & CURE 
Seamless Bals. 


Excessive Perspiration, 
Rheumaticm, 
and Coldness of the Feet. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO , 


122 East 13th Street, a = 
NEW YORK. ———S—S== 
Soles of Solid Felt 3-8 to 3¢ inch in thickness, 

















Soles of Solid All Wool Felt, 34 in. in thickness. 
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HIGHEST AWARD WHERE EXHIBITED. 


cs NONE GENUINE witHouTt 
ied §=6 PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


——_— ARMY AND NAvy BLACKING. ~~ a 
Take no Substitute for the Genuine 
H. T. MARSHALL’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE LACE CONGRESS. 


A Congress that will not draw the foot. A Lace Boot that needs 
no lacing in putting on or off. It combines the merits of both, and 
is an improvement on either Shoe. 

Being made on all the leading shaped lasts, in six widths, with sizes 
; and half sizes, from the best $3 Shoe 
made to the best (French Calf, Hand- 
Sewed) $7 Shoe, they are guaranteed 
to give a snug or easy fit, as the 
3. wearer chooses, and will fully 
sattsfy all who try them. 

Don't fall 


& 








MADE HIGH OR LOW CUT. 



















MADE HIGH OR LOW CUT 


> = one pair. 


N. B.—Having licensed others to make this Shoe and use my Patent Stamp Strap, I wish to be held responsible 
only for those Shoes having my Name Stamped on the Bottoms, all of which I guarantee reliable. 


If your dealer does not 
have them, or order them 
for you, send direct to H. 
T. MARSHALL, Brock- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer 
of Men’s, Boys’, and Youth’s 
Fine Boots and Shoes. 


This LAWN TENNIS shoe 
was used very largely during 
the past season, and was 
pronounced by a good au- 
thority on such matters the 
best one in the mar- 
ket. 
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A Companion to BUBBLES” by SiR JOHN MILLAIs, 
| Both the Original Paintings in the possession of the Proprietors of 
| 


| SPEARS SOAP. | 





